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This Fourth of July can be cele- 
brated more wholeheartedly than 
the last two. 


* 


We again are living under law, 
not orders; under principles, not 
personalities. 

* 
Employment news: Congress has 
been given back its job. 

* 


The Supreme Court has, in ef- 
fect, re-named the Brain Trust 
the “Brainless Trust.” 

* 


Will it now cease being a Brayin’ 
Trust. 

* 
Chiselers are bedevilers. 

* 


If labor and employers would 
now bury the hatchet—not in 
each other’s neck! 

* 


Prediction: When Congress re- 
cesses, business will advance. 

* 
The highest court has declared 


the New Deal a mis-deal. 
* 


America is ready for a re-deal, 
with (political) jokers barred. 
* 
Expect steady rather than sensa- 
tional inflation. 
* 


The utility holding bill doesn't 
hold water. 

* 
More home-building would bring 
home the bacon. Government 
plans have proved mostly gold- 
bricks. 

* 
A thirty-hour week wouldn't be 
worth thirty cents. 

* 


Insurance is well-named. 
; * 


If Government returns to its 
ordained role of umpire, the busi- 
ness game should proceed much 
more satisfactorily. 


* 





Let each of us get to bat! 
* 


America, happily, has a vigorous 
Constitution. 
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Beauty, comfort and performance will be yours 
in full measure when you buy your new Master 
De Luxe Chevrolet for 1935. It is beautiful in 
every detail of its Fisher bodies. It is comfort- 
able, too, for it has every modern improvement 
to make your ride smooth—safe—pleasant. And 
in performance it will be a revelation to you. All 
these advantages combine to give fine car 
quality—the highest quality Chevrolet has ever 
offered . . . yet Chevrolet prices are low and 
Chevrolet operating economy is greater than ever 
before. May we suggest that you prove these 
facts by your own tests, and choose Chevrolet 
for quality at low cost. 
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Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms 
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WEATHERPROOF CABLE-CONTROLLED BRAKES . . . SHOCK-PROOF STEERING 
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‘Tam the 
‘Long: Road 
te the Job 


@ In a spectacular driveaway, 44 Interna- 
tional Trucks were recently driven from 
the factory at Fort Wayne, Ind.,to Graham 
Brothers, Inc., producers and distributors 
of building materials at Los Angeles. Most 
of these trucks are powerful units for six- 
wheel and other heavy-duty service. In this 
striking photograph two of the trucks are 
seen on the job... @ In the same profitable 
manner International Trucks are serving 
the public everywhere with their stamina 
and their lasting economy. Let an Interna- 
tional branch or dealer demonstrate these 
trucks to you. Sizes from 44-ton light 

delivery to heavy-duty dump and tractor 

trucks. International chassis prices, $400 
up, f. o. b. factory. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, IIL. 
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BY THE 


We should be consulted WE, the citizens of the 
. United States were never 
on revolution 


asked to vote on the kind 
of New Deal Washington 
has striven strenuously to impose on us. During his 
Presidential campaign Mr. Roosevelt proclaimed: “I 
accuse the present Administration of being the greatest 
spending Administration in peace times, in all our his- 
tory—one which has piled bureau on bureau, commis- 
sion on commission, and has failed to anticipate the 
dire needs of reduced earning power of the people. 
... I regard reduction in Federal spending as one 
of the most important issues of this campaign. In my 
opinion, it is the most direct and effective contribution 
that government can make to business.” He pledged a 
twenty-five per cent. reduction in the cost of govern- 
ment. 

What has happened? First, expenditures. From 
President Washington to President Taft, inclusive, 124 
years, Government expenditures were over $24,000,- 
000,000. President Roosevelt, for three years of his 
administration, has budgeted expenditures of over $24,- 
000,000,000. 

What about piling “bureau on bureau?” Bureaucracy 
never ballooned as it has ballooned under President 
Roosevelt. Never before did the army of tax-eaters 
multiply so rapidly, so alarmingly, so expensively. 

Worst of all, the New Deal has sought to bring about 
a veritable revolution in our form of government. 

Now that the Supreme Court has unanimously cried 
“Halt!” the New Dealers are frothing at the mouth, 
storming, raving, threatening to render that august body 
impotent. It is infinitely deplorable that the Chief 
Executive of the nation should sneer at the nation’s 
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EDITOR 


highest judicial tribunal; but it is entirely in order 
that he should seek to bring about a Constitutional 
amendment curbing this ordained check on the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of our three-angled gov- 
ernment. 

Surely we, the voters, citizens, taxpayers, are entitled 
to receive opportunity to vote for or against revolution. 


* 


It’s now up to business— “YOU have been vowing 
that business is rarin’ to go; 
and to Congress 


what about it now that the 
Supreme Court has removed 
the shackles from business?” Several readers have, 
in effect, sent that challenge. Well, in the first place, 
all shackles haven’t been removed. Congress is still 
dealing with anti-business legislation. The Wagner Bill 
is distinctiy anti-business, anti-industry. The Bank Bill 
is distinctly anti-banking. The Guffey coal bill is dis- 
tinctly Socialistic. And President Roosevelt’s resent- 
ment against the Supreme Court’s NRA decision re- 
veals that he still is anxious to dictate to and dominate 
business and industry. Also, the anti-utility bill still is 
being pushed. Ditto, 30-hour week bill. 

In my opinion, men of affairs, insured at least partial © 
freedom by the NRA decision, should forthwith strive 
courageously to bring about better economic conditions. 
True, many and serious uncertainties still confront 
them; but to win public approval they should launch 
redoubled initiative, enterprise, daring, in order to in- 
crease employment, to re-win public confidence by un- 
leashing forces calculated to quicken revival of prosperity. 

Congress, too, must do its part if better times are to 
be speedily restored. 
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HE Bank Bill is part and parcel 

of the scheming by New Dealers 

for arrogating greater and greater 
power to bureaucracy. 

Its fundamental principle is not in 
harmony with the irfterpretation, of 
the Constitution just made “by: the 
United States Supreme ‘Court. 

Whereas our present® banking sys- 
tem is founded on democraéy, the 
Bill now before Corigress: would 
create a political banking autocracy, 
would empower the Government to 
compel Reserve Banks to absorb Gov- 
ernment obligations without limit re- 
gardless of the paralyzing effect upon 
our banking system and regardless of 
the ruining of Government credit. 

If enacted as now written, there would be established 
a political body clothed with more autocratic authority 
over banking than is possessed by any other important 
government in the world. Wherever experiments even 
less autocratic have been instituted, financial ruin ensued. 

Experience having demonstrated that politicians re- 
quire curbs on their freedom to incur unlimited debt, 
why should American citizens sanction the incurring of 
such risk to-day? Has Washington shown adamant 
refusal to over-spend? Has Washington exhibited ex- 
emplary frugality? Has Washington demonstrated that 
it abhors debt? 

The soaring of our national deficits and our national 
obligations under the New Deal furnishes an une- 
quivocal answer. 

The founders of this nation, with conspicuous wis- 
dom and prescience, organized an eminently sound sys- 
tem of checks-and-balances for the administration of 
government. The New Deal has consistently and 
strenuously sought to ignore, flout, abolish all ordained 
restraint. 

The Bank Bill is a piece of the same cloth. 

It would entrench at Washington a veritable political 
oligarchy wielding the power of life and death over 
our banks. It would be based on the assumption that 
a few super-men located in Washington could know 


IN a democracy, the public 
follow the leaders who appeal 
most to them. Politicians have 
virtually monopolized the 
stage for more than two years. The employing classes 
have submissively stayed under a cloud. They have 
allowed—at least until very recently—the verdict to 
be returned against them by default. They have prof- 
fered little or no defense. Their belittlers, their ac- 
cusers, their maligners, have enjoyed the public ear 
practically exclusively. Washington is attracting all 
eyes, all attention, all thought. 


Institutional advertising 
should be launched 
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Bank Bill’s 
Deep 


--Sionificance 


more and better about local conditions 
and requirements in every section of 
this far-flung country than the most 
experienced bankers and _ business 
men on the spot. 

What did Franklin Roosevelt him. 
self have to say concerning “master 
minds” at Washington before he was 
elevated to the White House? 

The doctrine of regulation and legisla- 
tion by “master minds,” in whose judgment 
and will all the people may gladly and 
quietly acquiesce, has been too glaringly 
apparent at Washington during these last 
ten years. 

Were it possible to find “master minds” 
so unselfish, so willing to decide unhesitat- 
ingly against their own personal interests 
or private prejudices; men almost god-like 
in their ability to hold the scales of justice 
with an even hand—such a government 
might be to the interest of the country. 
But there are none such on our political horizon, and we cannot 
expect a complete reversal of all the teachings of history. 

Were’ Congress to enact the proposed Bank Bill, it 
would, in effect, be telling Mr. Roosevelt that he talked 
through his hat when he made that declaration. 

For a brief period after the birth of the New Deal, 
many citizens would have subscribed to the theory that 
superlative “master minds” were reigning at Washing- 
ton. But since then the dazzling halos have been dimmed. 
Mistake has followed mistake. One experiment after 
another, found faulty, has been scrapped. Promised 
prosperity has lagged. “Life more abundant” has come 
to few. The national breadline is tragically longer than 
it ever was under the Old Deal. 

There is no banking emergency screeching for 
emergency legislation. 

Let us, therefore, maintain our democratic system 
of banking until the Constitutional changes favored by 
New Dealers be passed upon by the States. If the 
verdict should be that virtually all power be transferred 
to Washington, then it would be fitting to revolution- 
ize our banking system in accordance with such a sweep- 
ing mandate. 

But this mandate has not yet been given. 

* 


Big men are worth big salaries. 


It is time to change this. It is time for high-grade, 
honest, honorable industrialists, bankers and other busi- 
ness men to come forward and appeal for a larger 
measure of public confidence, to reassert reasons why 
they are entitled to the public’s faith. 

One means which should be employed is “institu- 
tional advertising.” Corporations should tell people not 
only about the merits of their products, but should em- 
phasize how many breadwinners they employ, how much 
they contribute in taxes to the support of Federal and 
local governments, how much skilful management has 
enabled them to disburse to bond and stock investors. 
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should be revealed to the world. 


In short, the most vigorous, conscientious, sustained 


Bankers should tell of their services to commerce and 
to furnishing the funds necessary for the maintenance 
of government. Facts concerning amounts paid by busi- 
ness concerns and institutions to pensioners, the amounts 
contributed for employee insurance and other benefits 





program should be launched to bring home to American 
citizens and voters that industry, business, insurance, 
banking, transportation, etc., play an incomparable part 
in America’s life and progress, that the earners of taxes 
are not less valuable to the common weal than the 
spenders of taxes, that solvent business is essential 
for the maintenance of a solvent nation. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


HAVE you heard about President 
Roosevelt’s “cellophane pad”? 

Months ago, you will recall, the 
President called in quite a number of 
industrial and business leaders, sup- 
posedly for counsel. The intimation 
had been given that he had decided 
to co-operate with them in expediting 
economic and employment recovery. 

One day a visitor expressed to the 
President his displeasure over such 
a program and, as I get the story, Mr. 
Roosevelt called his attention to a pad 
on his desk covered with cellophane. 
The President wrote something on 
the cellophane, then said, “Watch!” 
He separated the sheet of cellophane 
from the sheet of paper and, lo, the 
writing immediately disappeared. 

The intimation, or inference, by 
the President was that that was how 
he treated counsel given him by fillers 
of important payrolls. 

Whether this incident be true or 
not, the fact is that President Roose- 
velt, after calling in highly respon- 
sible men of affairs, promptly pro- 
ceeded to flout their advice—with 
consequences now painfully felt by 
those on the national breadline and 
visible to the whole world. 


HE-MEN love fighters. 
With few exceptions, men of af- 


fairs have been too cowardly to fight ° 


openly anti-business measures pro- 
mulgated at Washington. 

Fittingly, the industries which 
have produced the most valiant fight- 
ers have succeeded in maintaining an 
unusual degree of freedom from dic- 
tation and domination by. politicians 
—and by labor. 

Ernest T. Weir’s rebellion against 
submitting to union labor leaders and 
their political backers played a vital 
part in maintaining the open shop 
throughout the steel industry. And 
the courts have endorsed his charac- 
teristically American stand. 

A. P. Sloan and Henry Ford have 
shared honors in fighting the auto- 
motive industry’s battle against bu- 
reaucratic and labor autocracy. Re- 
sult: the auto industry continues free 
to engage whom it chooses. 





SEWELL L. AVERY 





JAMES P. WARBURG 





A. P. GIANNINI 


Wendell L. Willkie, legally-trained 
head of Commonwealth and South- 
ern, some time ago issued a defi to 
TVA and its Washington sponsors ; 
he announced that, if given conces- 
sions similar to those granted TVA, 
his company would guarantee to sup- 
ply power at lower rates than pro- 
posed by TVA. Since then Tom 
McCarter, double-fisted head of Pub- 
lice Service of New Jersey, has pub- 
licly charged, in effect, that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt double-crossed him. 
The prospect now is that the anti- 
utility bill will not be passed in its 
original ultra-punitive, destructive 
form. 

For long the only banker who went 
after Washington without gloves 
was the youthful James P. Warburg. 
His stock rose. Winthrop W. Ald- 
rich proclaimed his independence 
and daring, first by recommending 
banking reforms thoroughly dis- 
tasteful to J. P. Morgan and Com- 
pany and other private international 
bankers. Latterly he has spoken his 
mind most freely to Washington in- 
quisitors concerning the defects of 
the proposed Bank Bill. 

A. P. Giannini won widespread 
admiration two-three years ago by 
singlehandedly combating the most 
powerful banking interests in Wall 
Street—and winning hands-down. 

Sewell L. Avery, intrepid head of 
Montgomery Ward, recently openly 
defied NRA and told its adminis- 
trators that he had no use for that 
blue eagle. 

Owen D. Young, recognized as 
among the very ablest of America’s 
Democrats, long kept silent although 
it was generally known that he could 
not subscribe to much that was being 
done under the New Deal. Lately 
he has become somewhat more ar- 
ticulate. 

But on the whole, our industrial- 
ists, bankers and business men gen- 
erally have been vociferous only 
privately, mum publicly. 

As the presidential campaign ap- 
proaches, at least some of them con- 
fide that they plan to exhibit more 
backbone. 
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Shall Bank Deposits 
Be Pawns of Politics? 


sentially sound national economy 
more rapidly, more completely, 
or more disastrously than an unsound 
or inadequate banking system. 
. That verdict of history no student 
of fiscal policies at home and abroad 
in modern times can escape. 

Banking and currency touch di- 
rectly the lives and fortunes of all 
citizens every hour of the day, and 
when banking fails in its vital func- 
tions all economic activity falters, 
then falls in utter collapse. 

My observations here, touching 
the major proposals embodied in 
Title II of the Banking Act of 1935, 
are set down only in response to the 
urgent invitation of ForBeEs, and not 
on my own initiative. 

Out of deference to my honored 
colleagues of the Senate, I am 
obliged to withhold all matters of per- 
sonal decision until the report of the 
Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency is prepared formally. In the 
meantime, however, a frank discus- 
sion of the fundamental changes pro- 
posed for our national banking sys- 
tem well may serve the public inter- 
est without in any way prejudicing, 
or encroaching upon, the Senate’s 
right and duty to a free determina- 
tion of the policies at issue. 


\ eee can undermine an es- 


Lessons of the Past 


Twenty-two years ago next Sep- 
tember it was my duty, as chairman 
of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, to submit the report 
on the bill establishing the Federal 
Reserve System. The exigencies of 
the war financing prevented, in a 
large measure, the functioning of 
that system in complete conformity 
with the theory and principles em- 
bodied in the legislation; and the 
world-wide financial disorganization 
which followed the war presented 
many problems in American finan- 
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CARTER GLASS 


U. S. Senator 
from Virginia 


cial administration which never had 
been contemplated in the framing of 
the act. 

Despite these extraordinary pres- 
sures of the era we now have at hand 
the recorded consensus of the 
reputable economic opinion of the 
world, that in the degree in which 
administration conformed to the fun- 
damental principles of the law, the 
Federal Reserve System has more 


than given a splendid account of it- 
self. 


Opportunities for Error 


And from long experience in pub- 
lic affairs I may add in this connec- 
tion, that the mind of man never has 
conceived a system of banking princi- 
ples which cannot be warped, sub- 
verted, or even rendered wholly im- 
potent by incompetent or unprinci- 
pled administration. It is important, 
therefore, in any attempt to appraise 
the measure now before Congress to 
give thought to the mere opportuni- 
ties the law may afford for mal- 
administration. 

It is true, of course, that poorly 
drawn legislation often may be made 
to function successfully through wise 
and able administration. But I think 
the axiom in human affairs is that 
potentialities for bad administration 
are more often realized than oppor- 
tunities for supernatural administra- 
tive wisdom and extraordinary devo- 
tion to the public weal. This consid- 
eration, above all others, appears to 
me to recommend great care in all 
ventures to remodel the national 
banking structure. 

Opposition to the measure under 
consideration appears to center on 
four major policies: 

First, closer presidential control 
over the Federal Reserve Board, by 
virtue of the intended authorization 
to the President to remove the gov- 
ernor of the Board at will. 


Second, the provision which would 
make the Federal Reserve Board, as 
thus constituted, the sole judge of 
open market buying and selling of 
government obligations. 

Third, the provision which would 
vest the Federal Reserve Board, 
again as thus constituted, with ay- 
thority to alter reserve requirements 
of member banks. 

Fourth, the theory, as offered, that 
through manipulation of the bank 
discount rate the Federal Reserye 
Board shall from day to day and 
from month to month fix the eco- 
nomic heartbeat of the nation. 

As has been pointed out by many 
able students, this last provision 
alone involves the whole phantas- 
magoria of the “managed currency” 
theory, which is at least subject to 
further examination before  ac- 
ceptance as a foundation stone for 
a new national banking policy. If 
managed currency is a workable in- 
strument, then perhaps it should be 
a part of the banking system. But 
even the most charitable judgment 
must be that as yet the evidence is 
not all in. And banking is too grave 
a matter for policies determined by 
haphazard inquiry or partial evidence. 

By no stretch of the imagination 
may the bill before us be regarded 
as an “emergency” measure. 

The matters of immediate concern, 
relating to the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation and to certain 
urgent clarifications of the 1933 act, 
are cared for in Titles I and III. 
Title II, on the other hand, con- 
templates a long-view overhauling 
of the national banking system from 
its very foundations. Viewed in 
this light, the proposed law actually 
embodies two separate and distinct 
measures. Figuratively, one is to re- 
pair the heating plant before the 
snow shall fall again—and the other 
is to tear down the house brick by 
brick and move it to Miami, where 
snow never flies. 


Radical and Precipitate 


A great deal of resistance to Title 
II arises from the conviction among 
bankers and students of finance that 
it presents a radical and precipitate 
departure from several tested and 
demonstrated principles of sound 
central banking. 

America overwhelmingly rejected 
the all-powerful central bank idea 
in 1912-14, first, because depositors 
would not expose their funds to even 
the possibility of political administra- 
tion, and second, because government 
would not expose itself to the pos- 
sibility of selfish or unwise economic 

(Continued on page 31) 








Winthrop W. Aldrich 


INTHROP W. ALDRICH is listened to, 
* perhaps, more attentively at Washington than 
any other banker; not so much because he is 
head of America’s largest bank (Chase), but be- 
cause, as a comparatively recent entrant to bank- 
ing, he figured in none of the boom exploits which 
have incited so much criticism and has exhibited 
conspicuous qualities of broad-gauge leadership, 
breadth of vision, willingness to endorse liberal 
banking reforms. His legal training and experi- 
ence—which first brought him into banking activ- 
ities—peculiarly fit him to understand, analyze and 
pass on proposed banking legislation; also to make 
sound, constructive suggestions. He has exhibited 
extraordinary courage in advocating banking re- 
forms opposed by private banking interests. 

Although born well-to-do, his career has revealed 
profound sympathy for the unfortunate. 
He earned an enviable war record. 


ENATOR GLASS does not often. speak in the 

Senate, but when he does, his colleagues pull 
their chairs around to listen. When he informs 
the Senate in almost conversational voice, “I am 
opposed to this bill,” he means that he will be 
lambasting it a hundred years hence if its sponsors 
keep it before the Senate that long. And he al- 
ways follows through. 

Born in Lynchburg, Virginia, a few more than 
seventy-five years ago, Carter Glass was elected 


representative from Virginia in 1900, resigned in 


1918 to become Woodrow Wilson’s Secretary of 
the Treasury, and since 1920 has been Senator 
from Virginia. 

As chairman of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, he was the author and principal 
legislative sponsor of the Federal Reserve Act 
of 1913. To-day, he is one of America’s foremost 
authorities in banking and finance. 


International 


















Proposed Banking Changes 
Would Hurt All 


NFORMED opinion all over the 

country has given much attention 

recently to the proposed Banking 
Bill of 1935. The part of it which con- 
cerns most nearly the business life of 
everyone, whether manufacturer, 
banker, merchant, employer or em- 
ployee, is the part which would 
change the Federal Reserve system 
over into an instrumentality operated 
and controlled from Washington. 

It is: impossible, of course, to deal 
here with the bill, section by section, 
but I would like to state briefly a few 
conclusions about some of its more 
important provisions. 

We have heard much in the last 
few weeks about the dangers of print- 
ing-press money. Fortunately, we 
have been relieved, for the time being 
at least, of one effort in that direction. 
But the proposed banking bill pro- 
vides machinery having the same po- 
tentialities but operating in a more 
roundabout fashion. The process is 
easily seen. 

The bill, as it passed the House of 
Representatives, puts in the hands of 
the Federal Reserve Board the power 
to force the Federal Reserve banks to 
buy Treasury obligations. All eight 
members of the Federal Reserve 
Board, who include the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Comptroller of 
the Currency, are appointees of the 
President and are removable by him 
at will and without stating a cause. 
Accordingly, a majority of these eight 
members could call upon the Federal 
Reserve banks to buy Government 
obligations directly from the Treas- 
ury, or Government-guaranteed obli- 
gations from any of the Federal cor- 
porations qualified to issue them. 

The Federal Reserve banks would 
have no choice but to comply. 

The effect of this would be to cre- 
ate balances at the Reserve banks to 
the credit of the Treasury or a Fed- 
eral corporation, as the case might be. 
These balances could be withdrawn in 
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WINTHROP W. ALDRICH 


Chairman, 
Chase National Bank 


Federal Reserve notes or other cur- 
rency, or they could be drawn down 
by check. 

However made use of, the result in 
all essentials would be just the same 
as if the Government printed its own 
motes and paid them out. 

This is the machinery which was 
made use of in the German and 
French inflations, and everything that 
has been said with respect to the 
printing of Treasury notes applies to 
this process also. 

Mr. Eccles, the Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, has recently 
denied that the Administration has 
any intention of financing “an end- 
less series of government deficits” 
through the mechanism provided for 
in the Banking Bill. Consequently, 
there is no reason why the Reserve 
Board itself should not take the initi- 
ative in seeing that this power is 
eliminated from the bill. There is 
surely nothing to be gained from ob- 
taining powers which are not to be 
used. 

But the revision of the bill in this 
one respect will not be enough to re- 
move its dangerous features. 


Bankers Speak for Business 


Mr. Eccles took the position, in his 
radio speech on May 25, that the op- 
position to the bill comes largely from 
a few bankers and business leaders in 
New York. This is a complete mis- 
understanding of the facts. What has 
been said from New York has been 
very closely in accord with the pub- 
lished recommendations of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association, the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States, all broadly representative of 
the country as a whole. 

The arguments made and the opin- 
ions expressed by bankers have not 
been in the interests of the banks ex- 
cept as their interest is necessarily 
bound up with the economic interest 


of everybody. If bankers have spok. 
en out in criticism, it was because 
they were able to appraise promptly 
and accurately the potentialities of the 
bill. 

Mr. Eccles in the same address de. 
scribed three means of controlling the 
volume and cost of money which he 
deemed it imperative to put into a 
few hands, preferably those of the 
Federal Reserve Board. These three 
means were: 

First, the power to raise and lower 
the rates of interest and discount 
charged by the Federal Reserve 
banks ; 

Second, the power to oblige the 
Federal Reserve banks to buy Goy- 
ernment obligations or bankers’ ac. 
ceptances from the market or to sell 
them to the market ; 

Third, the power to determine what 
proportion of their own deposits 
member banks should be required to 
keep with the Federal Reserve banks, 


Power Centered in Reserve Board 


Two of these powers—the discount 
rate and “open market operations’— 
are well-recognized means by which 
central banks exercise influence over 
the money markets. The Federal Re- 
serve banks have been using them for 
the past twenty years.. 

The third, that of altering the re- 
serve requirements of member banks, 
is a very drastic power and up to two 
years ago was left in the hands of 
Congress. Under the present law the 
Federal Reserve Board, subject to 
the approval of the President, can 
raise the requirements in case of a 
declared emergency due to credit ex- 
pansion. But the Board has had no 
occasion to use this facility. 

There is, therefore, nothing espe- 
cially new about these powers. What 
is new is that the bill takes away 
from the Federal Reserve banks and 
the regional boards of directors the 
power they formerly had with respect 
to open market operations, and places 
it exclusively in the hands of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. It also recog- 
nizes as a right of the Federal Re- 
serve Board the power to initiate dis- 
count rate changes, whereas in the 
twenty years of the Reserve system 
up to now there have been only two 
instances of rate changes when the 
local boards of directors did not take 
the initiative. 

The bill also gives the Federal Re- 
serve Board the power, without 
formal approval by the President be- 
ing required, to raise or lower the 
member banks’ reserve requirements 
at will. 

And in addition, the Federal Re- 
serve Board receives a much enlarged 
authority over the note issue and the 
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joans which a Federal Reserve bank 
is allowed to make. 

The critics of the Bill have uni- 
formly objected to this vast access of 
power being granted to the Federal 
Reserve Board. They are entirely 
willing, I believe, that the adminis- 
trative organization of the Federal 
Reserve system be tightened so that 
it can act promptly in an emergency, 
and the recommendations they have 
made to Congressional committees for 
changes in the bill have all had that 
purpose in mind. But they hold that 
power should not be concentrated ex- 
clusively in the Federal Reserve 
Board, the members of which are all 
subject to dismissal by the President 
without cause. 

It should, on the contrary, be 
shared with the Federal Reserve 
banks, whose directors represent 
not only the member 
banks but business and 
the Federal Govern- 
ment as well. 

I was glad to see 
that Mr. Eccles in his 
radio speech expressed 
sympathy for this 
point of view. But it 
is clear that the 
sharing of authority 
should be actual as 
well as formal. 

One point of danger 


James H. Perkins 
Urges Modifications 


AMES H. PERKINS, Chairman 
E of the National City Bank of 

New York, urges these modifica- 
tions of the Bank Bill now before 
Congress : 

Unless Title II is altered to include 
the changes suggested by the Federal 
Advisory Council, I feel forced to 
express my objections to it, and to 
urge postponement of this Title until 
the best qualified minds of the coun- 
try can explore the whole subject of 
our banking system, in the hope that 
a law may be enacted that will stand 
the test for at least a quarter of a 
century. 

The history of the control of cen- 
tral banks by governments both 
abroad and in this country hardly 
justifies a belief in an all-wise exer- 
cise of such powers. 

Both in Germany and in France 
the power of the government to force 
continuous advances from the central 
bank was a leading factor in the de- 
preciation of the currency. 


JAMES H. PERKINS 


would be taken out of the bill if the 
members of the Federal Reserve 
Board were freed from political domi- 
nation. Up to 1933 the law provided 
that they were to serve for fixed 
terms, “unless sooner removed for 
cause by the President.” That pro- 
vision was eliminated by the Banking 
Act of 1933, and as matters stand at 
present the appointive members of the 
Federal Reserve Board are subject to 
dismissal at will by the President. 
The Humphrey case, decided by the 
Supreme Court on May 27, 1935, 
makes it clear that Congress has the 
power to fix the terms of such public 
officials as the appointive members of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and to 
determine the conditions under which 
they may be removed prior to the ex- 
piration of their terms. This being 
so, the bill should be promptly amend- 





WILLIAM C. POTTER 


Other Comments 


Titie Il fundame: ‘tally changes our 


banking system. t places in the 
hands of a Board the power to dic- 
tate arbitrarily the money policies of 
the country. 

If for the automatic control pro- 
vided by the original Federal Reserve 
Act there is to be substituted the 
conscious control of a Board, the 
membership of that Board must be 
as far removed as possible from the 
influence of any group, be it finan- 
cial, industrial or political, and should 
be representative not only of the 
Government through the members of 
the Federal Reserve Board but of 
the Federal Reserve banks which are 
in intimate daily contact with condi- 
tions in the country. For this reason, 
I have approved the following recom- 
mendations of the Federal Advisory 
Council : 

1. That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency cease to be members of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

2. That the Board be reduced to 
five members. 

3. That the governor and members 
be appointed for fifteen years, and 


S. SLOAN COLT 


ed so as to make them removable only 
under some such rigid formula as 
that provided in the case of the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, 
—that is to say, by joint resolution of 
Congress, after notice and hearing, 
for cause, and not otherwise except 
by impeachment. 

If the independence of the Federal 
Reserve Board is to be protected, if 
its members are to attain a position 
among bankers such as the justices of 
the Supreme Court hold among law- 
yers, it is mandatory that such an 
amendment be adopted. 

There is one other feature of the 
bill which must not be overlooked. In 
the general description of the func- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Board, 
the board is given a mandate “to miti- 
gate by its influence unstabilizing fluc- 
tuations in the general level of pro- 
duction, trade, prices 
and employment.” 

The danger of giv- 
ing such a mandate to 
the Federal Reserve 
Board is, of course, 
that it may use its vast 
powers given to it by 
the bill in trying out 
one experiment after 
another upon the deli- 
cate and complicated 
organism of Ameri- 
can _ economic life. 


be removable only for cause and after 
appropriate notice and hearing, but 
compelled to retire at the age of 
seventy with adequate pensions. 

4. That the Federal Reserve Bank 
governors be appointed by the di- 
rectors of the Federal Reserve banks 
with the approval of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, but that after the ap- 
proval of the Federal Reserve Board 
has once been obtained, the gov- 
ernors may be re-elected annually by 
the directors of the banks. 

5. That a committee composed of 
the members of the Federal Reserve 
Board and four of the bank gov- 
ernors, selected by the twelve gov- 
ernors, shall be given the power to fix 
the discount rate, the percentage of 
reserves, and direct the open market 
policies of the banks. 

I further believe that even if the 
greatest success should be attained 
in the selection of the group exercis- 
ing these powers, common prudence 
dictates that there should be limits 
within which they should operate. I 
accordingly approve the following 
recommendations of the Federal Ad- 
visory Council : 
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1. That the Open Market Com- 
mittee should not have the power to 
increase the percentage of reserves 
required of member banks to more 
than 30 per cent. of total deposits. 

2. That there be a top limit set on 
the potential open market powers. 
This, at the same time, provides a 
safeguard in that it limits the extent 
to which the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem can be forced to finance gov- 
ernmental deficits. The Federal Ad- 
visory Council has recommended that 
this be handled by limiting to one 
billion dollars the amount of Gov- 
ernment securities which can be used 
as collateral for Federal Reserve 
notes. 

I want to emphasize the two points 
which, to my mind, are vital in con- 
nection with this bill, namely, the 
necessity for safeguarding the inde- 
pendence of the Board exercising 
power, and the need for limits within 
which it must operate. 


William C, Potter's 
Objections to Bill 


OME of the objections to the 

Bank Bill expressed by the Guar- 

anty Trust Company of New 
York, of which William C. Potter is 
head : 

In principle, we strongly disbe- 
lieve in the guarantee of deposits. It 
is difficult for us to reconcile the in- 
surance of deposits with the feature 
of the bill that permits national banks 
to make long-term real estate loans 
up to 60 per cent. of their time de- 
posits or 100 per cent. of their capital 
funds, whichever is larger, in the face 
of the fact that excessive real estate 
loans have been one of the primary 
causes of bank failures. 

Under the proposed $5,000 maxi- 
mum guarantee for each depositor, 
only a small percentage of the total 
deposits in some of the large city 
banks would be insured—in some in- 
stances only five or six per cent., or 
less, of such deposits ; yet the assess- 
ments would be based on the total. 
The unfairness of such a system is 
obvious. 

There has been a general drift of 
the Federal Reserve system from a 
reserve banking institution, whose 
primary’ interest was serving the 
credit needs of business and agri- 
culture, into a credit reservoir for 
the Government. Already the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks hold $2,430,000,- 
000 of Government obligations, con- 
trasted with some $35,000,000 of 
commercial and industrial paper. 
The bill would make the credit policy 
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of the Federal Reserve system sub- 
ject to the dictation of a board con- 
sisting entirely of political appointees. 
This sweeping extension of political 
control over the banking system 
would occur at a time when the Gov- 
ernment is under great political 
pressure by advocates of inflation, 
when the Federal budget is far out 
of balance, and when the Treasury 
depends largely on the banks for its 
current funds. The assumption of 
control over any central bank by any 
Government, particularly at a time 
of financial pressure on the public 
treasury, has repeatedly resulted in 
the subjection of banking policy to 
the fiscal needs of the Government ; 
and the eventual outcome has been 
outright inflation, with its attendant 
debasement of the currency and credit. 

It seems obvious that the real pur- 
pose of this proposed legislation is 
not further to ease the money market 
or to create additional credit, but to 
give any Administration complete 
control of the Reserve system’s bond- 
buying policy, and thus to provide 
for the contingency that might arise 
in case continued spending and bor- 
rowing should impair Government 
credit and drive from the market 
private banks and other investors 
who were no longer willing to buy 
evidences of the Government deficit. 

For those who see no danger in 
clearing the way for the Treasury to 
sell securities to the Federal Reserve 
banks in large amounts, it may be of 
interest to consider that, in the great 
German inflation of the nineteen 
hundred and twenties, the principal 
expansion of currency was in the 
form of notes of the Reichsbank 
issued against interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the German Government. 
. . . We believe that the enactment 
of Title II of the banking bill should 
be deferred and a study made by an 
impartial commission. 

If it should be decided that a 
change in the ownership of the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank stock would be 
desirable, it is our belief that the 
ownership should be transferred from 
the commercial banks to the public, 
rather than to the Government. 


Bankers Trust 
Issues Warning 


HE Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, of which Seward 
H. Prosser is head, has sent to 
all its depositors, trust customers and 
stockholders, a statement signed by 
President S. Sloan Colt, an analysis 
of the Bank Bill, with the observa- 
tion: “We believe that your Con- 








gressmen and Senators are entitle 
to know your views.” Extracts follow: 

Our objections to Title I are that 
it provides no termination to Fed- 
eral bank deposit insurance and that 
it imposes an assessment which would : 
greatly endanger the efforts of bank- 
ers to build up the capital funds of 
their banks for the protection of de- 
positors. 

It seems to us that on the all-im- 
portant open market committee the 
Federal Reserve Banks, located in 
different sections of the country and 
with a closer knowledge of com- 
mercial, industrial and agricultural 
needs than a Washington board could 
possibly possess, should have repre- 
sentatives with full voting power. 

The pending bill also proposes to 
give the Federal Reserve Board the 
power to determine and vary at will 
the reserve requirements for mem- 
ber banks; that is, the proportionate 
amounts of their own deposits which 
the member banks must keep on de- 
posit with the Federal Reserve 
Banks. This change will give to this 
politically-appointed body the most 
powerful weapon ever placed in the 
hands of a central bank. We do not 
believe that such a power as this 
should be given to any board. 

With the powers proposed, the 
Board would have practically com- 
plete authority over the three instru- 
mentalities of credit control, namely, 
open market operations, reserve re- 
quirements and discount rates. Fur- 
thermore, the bill provides that the 
appointment of the Governor of each 
Federal Reserve Bank shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Federal 
Reserve Board every three years. 
The Federal Reserve Banks would 
thus become largely operating 
branches functioning, under the con- 
trol of the Board in Washington. 
They would tend to lose their locai 
character and independence and it 
would become increasingly difficult to 
find men of first-rate ability to man- 
age them. 

The danger to our banking sys- 
tem involved in this centralized domi- 
nation is serious. The Government 
would control at one and the same 
time both the borrowing power and 
the lending power and this at a period 
when an unbalanced Federal budget 


. seems to have become a chronic con- 


dition. Unrestricted borrowing by 
governments from their central 
banks has practically always been ac- 
companied by serious inflation. 

No emergency exists which justi- 
fies the speedy enactment of Title 
II without adequate analysis and dis- 
cussion of the problems and princi- 
ples involved. 
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Durable - Prosperity Roll of Honor 


These companies are spurring the nation on to recovery now, 
with their courageous buying of durable goods. 


ANDREW WILLIAMS STORES 
Armour & CoMPANY . 
AsHeE Hosiery MILts . 


Birp & Son, Inc. 


Boston TIDEWATER TERMINAL, 
BurLINGTON S1Lk Mitts, INc. 
CEDARBURG CANNERIES, INC. 
CoNTINENTAL Propucts Co. 
Eriz RAILROAD ; 
FREEDOM O1Lt Works Compare 
GENERAL Motors CorPoRATION 


Gontic MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GitucKk Cotton MILLs 


Grant (W. T.) Company 
Hammonp (G. H.) & Company 
LipsEY-OwWENs-Forp Gtass Co. 


MELVILLE Dairy COMPANY 

METROPOLITAN OPERA AND REAL 
EstaTE Co. f 

Monsanto CHEMICAL COMPANY . 


NATIONAL CAN COMPANY 


NorFroLtk & SOUTHERN RAILROAD . 


QuaAKER Oats CoMPANY . 

RIVERSIDE AND DAN RIVER Chests 
MILLs Ct ee 

STANDARD BRAKE Siuen & 
Founpry Co. 


STANDARD Branps, INc. 


STANDARD O1L Co. oF KENTUCKY 


SUNSHINE MINING COMPANY . 


Swirt & ComPpaANY 
Texas Wooten Mitts Corp. 


Waverty Ort Works CoMPANY . 


Will construct new $250,000 super-market in Oakland, Calif. 
Opened new $75,000 sausage factory in Chicago. 


Installed 100 additional ta machines in Knoxville, Tenn., 
plant. Cost, about $60,000 


New construction and equipment at East Walpole, Mass., calls for 
expenditure of approximately $100,000. 


- Opened new lumber terminal at South Boston property. 


Plant in Burlington, N. J., is being completely motorized. 


- New $100,000 canning factory in Milwaukee is nearing completion. 


Reconstructing warehouse in Chicago at cost of $75,000. 
Purchased 16,880 tons of rails. 
Constructing new $250,000 plant. 


- Buick Division is installing a new battery of drop hammers. Cost, 


$300,000 


Modernization program at Rochester, N. H., 
penditure of approximately $250,000. 


Will install about $80,000 worth of new machinery at Anderson, 
S. C., plant. 


Improvements to building in Syracuse, N. Y., will cost $100,000. 
Rebuilding and modernizing packing plant in Chicago. 


Has $1,700,000 factory and warehouse expansion program for 
Toledo, Ohio, Ottawa, Ill., Charleston, W. Va., and Shreveport, 
La., plants. 


Opened new $75,000 plant in Burlington, N. C. 


plant involves ex- 


Appropriated $100,000 for air- -cooling and improving ventilation 
of Metropolitan Opera House in New York. 


. Will add a fourth floor to new structure recently added to St. 


Louis plant. Cost, $50,000. 


Building program at Saiiate | Oe 
of $360,000. 


Plans to purchase 500 box cars. 


factory calls for expenditure 


Constructing 300,000-bushel elevator at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Modernization program calls for replacement of 460 belt-driven 
looms by new high-speed motor-driven looms. 


. Will build $200,000 foundry in Memphis, Tenn. 


Opened new $1,500,000 yeast plant in San Francisco. Fleischmann 
division is building new $500,000 malt house in Chicago. 


New docks, tanks, offices and warehouses costing $100,000 will be 
erected in Panama City, Fla. 


New milling equipment will increase silver output in northern 
Idaho properties from 3,205,460 ounces to 5,000,000 ounces an- 


nually. 

Reconstructing and modernizing Independent Packing Company 
plant in Chicago. 

Will erect three woolen-mill plants in Texas—at Orange ($450,- 
000), at San Angelo and one near Dallas. 


Spending approximately $100,000 for new equipment. 
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$100,000 AND OVER 


. Watson, Pres., International Business Machines. . 

_ CRAWFORD, Pres., Jones & Laughlin 

. SCHWAB, Chmn., ’ Bethlehem Steel 

. GIFFORD, Pres., Amer. Tel. & Tel 

_ PATTERSON, Pres., American Machine & Foundry Co. 
. GRACE, Pres., Bethlehem Steel 

. CRAWFORD, Pres,, McKeesport Tin Plate 

. KeLLey, Pres., Anaconda Copper 
ILSHIRE, Pres., Standard Brands 
. WARNER, Pres., McCall Corp 

_ LEBourILuer, Pies. Best & Co 
. M. Grepter, Pres., Republic Steel 
. B. Davis, Chmn., U. S. Rubber 

. W. PARKINS, V. "P., McKeesport Tin Plate 

. G. SEUBERT, Pres., Standard Oil of Indiana 
. 
.B 
ae 


. $365,358 
250,000 
250,000 
206,250 
197,000 
180,000 
173,750 
171,666 
152,559 
134,553 
130,095 
129,372 
125,000 
124,166 
117,900 
108,700 
108,505 


SAP OP nko 


to 


McINNERNEY, Pres., National Dairy Products 

CorTELYOU, Pres., Cons. Gas of N. Y 

JACKLING, Chmn., Operating Committee, Kennecott 
Copper 


101,410 
. W. Wooprurr, Pres., Coce-Cole 


100,500 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


Mase tae nd LN ahd 


E, A. ‘Deeps, Chmn., National Cash Register 
ae AVERY, Pres., "Montgomery Ward 

L. A. Van Bomet, V. P., Continental Oil 
J. L. Jounson, Pres., Lambert Company 
J. W. Van Dyke, Chmn., Atlantic Refining 


$75,000 TO $99,000 
A. R. GrausTEIn, Pres., International Paper 
J. H. Rann, Jr., Pres., Remington Rand 
F. Hirscunorn, Pres., General Cigar 
W. R. R. Murartg, Pres., Hershey Chocolate 
P, H. 4 eons Pres., Columbia Gas & Electric 


95,695 
94,120 
91,728 
91,500 
91,300 
90,903 
90,650 
90,600 
88,013 
86,740 
85,300 
85,139 
81,000 
81,000 
80,000 


., Sterling Products 
W. E. Weiss, Chmn., Sterling Products 
W. H. Crort, Pres., Magnus Company 
E. M. Aten, Pres., Mathieson Alkali Works 
L. J. NoaAu, Pres., American Woolen 
L. RosENWALpD, Chmn., Sears, Roebuck 
J. France, Pres., Mid-Continent Petroleum 
P. W. LitrcHFr1eLp, Chmn., Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
J. H. Jourpan, Pres., Brooklyn Union Gas 
W. SmitH, Member, Exec. Com., Cons. Gas of N. Y... 
A. WHALEN, Chmn., Schenley Distillers 
’. J. Quicty, Pres., Howe Sound 
. D. Basst, Chmn., American Sugar Refining 
S. CaTEs, Pres., Phelps-Dodge 
E. Apams, Pres., Air Reduction 
T. STANNARD, Pres., Kennecott Copper 
Dow, Pres., Detroit Edison 
BrrcH, Chmn., Kennecott Copper 
Porter, Pres., National Distillers 
B. Ames, Chmn., Texas Co 
D. Sarnorr, Pres., Radio Corp 
W. M. Irtsu, Pres., Atlantic Refining 


$60,000 TO $75,000 

. D. Morrow, Pres., Pittsburgh Coal 

_ A. Gat, Pres., Southern Alkali Corp 
. B. Patterson, Pres., National Cash Register 
. P. SMALL, Pres., American Express 

. H. Porter, Pres., Amer. Water Works & El 
. Brock, Chmn., Zellerbach Corp 
. J. Drake, Pres., Union Tank Car 

. R. WaGner, Pres., Cons. Gas, El. Lt. & Pr., Balt 
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Paid to Top 


The majority, but by no means 

all, of those receiving $75,000 or 

more a year are, in my opinion, good 
investments for their stockholders. 

Not a few executives drawing 
around $50,000 or less look to me 
grossly over-paid. 

The most conspicuous feature of 
the salary lists now being published 
by order of the Securities Exchange 
Commission is this glaring discrepan- 
cy: many heads of large and prosper- 
ous concerns are paid less than many 
heads of less important and less pros- 
perous organizations. 

Another unpleasant disclosure: in 
too many instances where big blocks 
of ‘stocks are owned by individual 
executives or their families, the 
amount pocketed by such executives, 
in the name of salary, is flagrantly 
disproportionate. 

While the writer never favored the 
exposing of business salaries to the 
public gaze—especially since the 
emoluments reaped by labor leaders 
are kept a sacrosanct secret—it is 
probable that some injustices to stock- 
holders will be corrected, particularly 
where ownership of large amounts of 
stock have led to ‘favoritism and 
nepotism. 


B° men are worth big. salaries, 


Should Salaries Be Increased? 


Has the time come, now that 
government has entered so largely 
into direction of business, for drasti- 
cally increasing the salaries of offi- 
cials entrusted with tremendous pow- 
er, tremendous influence over busi- 
ness and industry? 

For the wellbeing of the nation, we 
should have in the most responsible 
official positions men of the largest 
caliber—as they have had in Britain 
for generations. But the contrast be- 
tween the remuneration earnable in 
business and in political positions 1s 
so abnormal that it is perhaps not 
astonishing that our ablest brains are 
attracted to business rather than to 
public office. 

The tables here presented vividly 
picture the difference between the 
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financial rewards of public servants 
and business executives. 

Robert R. McCormick, publisher 
of the Chicago Tribune, penetratingly 
observes : 

“In the early days of American 
freedom, before its fruit had been 
produced, public life absorbed the 
men of greatest talents and raised the 
art of government to undreamed 
heights. However, as social and re- 
ligious inhibitions were removed, as 
opportunity spread and larger and 
wider fields of usefulness and activi- 
ties revealed themselves, brilliant men 
came to seek intellectual outlet in in- 
vention, in science, in finance and 
business activity, while offices of 
government have fallen into the con- 
trol of men not capable of the larger 
mental and spiritual activities.” 


Excellent Investments 


Can any man be worth $250,000 
or more a year to any enterprise? 

My reply is a most emphatic “Yes.” 

Take Thomas J. Watson: He has 
piloted the International Business 
Machines Corporation most success- 
fully through the entire depression, 
earning phenomenally successful 
profits for shareholders and paying 
high wages. On the other hand, ex- 
president Crawford, of Jones & 
Laughlin, would seem to have been 
over-paid. 

Few will question that Charles M. 
Schwab is worth $250,000 a year to 
Bethlehem Steel’s investors. It 
would, indeed, be difficult to place a 
limit on what his services have meant 
to the organization to which he has 
devoted his unique ability for some 
forty years. : 

Walter S. Gifford has exhibited pe- 
culiar skill in managing the world’s 
largest enterprise, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph. He has main- 
tained a nine per cent. dividend 


throughout these recent years when 
the vast majority of businesses either 
had to reduce or stop payments to in- 
vestors; his disbursements to stock- 
holders since 1929 have totaled $890,- 
(Continued on page 32) 

















J. J. O’Brien, Pres., Standard Gas & El................ 65,898 
H. H. Van ALSTYNE, Pe, Ce PO. soc ee cece 65,371 
B. F. Farrzess, V. P. ; Republic MR a9 eee nse knobs 45 64,692 
R. J. Wysor, V. P. , Republic ela cyss cers eal ees 64,692 
M. J. Connon, Pres., ree 64,256 
H. S. WHERRETT, Pres., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co....... 63,000 
H. J. Yates, Pres., Cons. Film Industries............... 63,000 
G. M. VERITY, Chmn., Amer. Rolling Mill.............. 63,000 
R. J. Cutten, V. P., International NG eae < ivec aie does 62,880 
J. M. Devog, Pres., U. le ota asd a oo bon oe a 62,820 
ee eS ee 62,255 
W. G. Stuser, Chmn., Eastman Kodak................ 61,230 
P. S. CoLtrns, V. P., Gustin Puma... 2... cee ceee 60,750 
J.-A. SWEETSER, Pres., Bigelow-Sanford Carpet......... 60,750 
L. A. Downs, Pres., Illinois IG ia 3 5 'ng'ces ae savead 60,405 
O: E. Brairmayer, V. P., International Bus. Machines... 60,325 
P. W. FLEIscHMANN, V. P., Standard Brands........... 60,049 
W. F. Humpurey, Pres., Tide Water Assoc. Oil......... 60,000 
S. W. Hurr, Pres., Third Avenue Railway.............. 60,000 
ee ees ee Le 60,000 
A. C. NeeEptEs, Pres., Norfolk & Western.............. 60,000 
D. F. Katty, Pres., The Fair, Chicago....:.........0.. 60,000 
J. R. Hossrns, V. P., Anaconda Copper................ 60,000 
J. A. Ross, Pres., William Wrigley Jr., Ltd.............. 60,000 
G. RASMUSSEN, Pres., SS Pe eee 60,000 
 ? GRIFFITHS, Pres., Timken Steel & Tube............ 60,000 
W. O. Brices, Pres., Briggs ECiS. Titus ecsGceune-ds 60,000 
OVER $50,000 TO $59,000 
M. DamMANN, Pres., American Safety Razor........... 59,740 
| a CusHIne, Pres., Great Lakes Dredge & Dock....... _ 59,537 
M. J. SPIEGEL, Pres., ‘Spiegel, May, Stern & Co........... 59,000 
L. H. Brown, Pres., Johns-Manville................... 58,950 
F, RB. WARREN, Pres., Was bee Printiog. .. «25.5 .000: 58,498 
ee 58, 450 
F. L. CarLisLe, Chmn., Cons. Gas of New York......... 57,929 
B. W. Rossins, Pres., Gen. Outdoor Advertising........ 56,390 
RE Rs ot oS 9 ee 56,071 
H. A. Oswa_p, Sec. & Treas., Standard Brands.......... 55,660 
H. Levy, Pres., Century Ribbon Mills.................. 55,140 
W. L. PeTerKin, Chmn., Great Western Sugar......... 55,000 
R. A. Corroon, Pres., Corroon and Reynolds............ 55,000 
R. H. DunHAwm, Pres., Hercules Powder............... 55,000 
C. D. Datras, Pres., Revere Copper & Brass............ 54,500 
S. C. ALLYN, Vv. Fx & Gen. Mgr., National Cash Register. 54,000 
F. A. HEAty, V. P,, Ra EI 9 6 pb nesses access 53,999 
W.R. SEIGLE, Chmn., soak caw anes eck hes 53,953 
Pica, Ee, Vy F Aap REO woos ch cece scence 53, ‘648 
W. D. Lippitt, Pres., Great Western Sugar............ 53,363 
J. B. DE Mesguirta, Sec., American Safety Razor....... 52,365 
A. W. H. LENpkers, V. P., Penick & Ford, Ltd.......... 52,175 
C. V. Drew, V. P., Cerro de Pasco CED, vs 6s p x02 40k 51,919 
M. A. Wick, V. P., NN ROTO COTTE Te 51,744 
Bees Pn RMB, oo cc wee weesccuccses 51 666 
F. K. Rupprecut, Pres., Consolidated Textile.......... 51,650 
E. H. Cyark, Pres., Cerro de Pasco Copper...........-. 51,645 
T. B. Grecory, V. P., Columbia Gas & Electric.......... 51,050 
pO ES ee ee 51,013 
H. A. Roemer, Pres., Sharon Steel Hoop............... 51,000 
R. R. Brown, Pres., American Commercial Alcohol. ..... 50, 797 
W. H. Atprince, Pres., Texas Gulf Sulphur............. 50,750 
D. E. WooopHuLtL, Pres., American Banknote........... 50,717 
W. Dexrarrt, Chmn., Finance Comm., U. S. Rubber.... 50,700 
, ee eee eG 50,456 
A. JAcoBSEN, Pres., Amerada Corp..............+++-- 50,300 
L. S. RosENTHAL, Chmn., Exec. Com., Schenley Distillers. 50,280 
W. B. Lasuer, Pres., American Chain................. 50,140 
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WHAT'S NEW 
IN BUSINESS 


NRA’s Death—and Prices 


What’s happened to prices since 
the NRA smash-up? 

Briefly, most business men are sit- 
ting tight on present schedules, 
afraid of starting something they 
can’t stop, hesitating to rock the boat, 
waiting to see what others are going 
to do. But in some lines price cut- 
ting has begun with a vengeance. 

Here are the highlights of the price 
situation in widely different fields 
during the first two weeks of NRA- 
less business: 


Books. In New York City, price 
cutting on most books started in dead 
earnest, and publishers and small re- 


tailers were afraid it would spread to 
other parts of the country. Some de- 
partment stores, regarding the Mod- 
ern Library series of reprinted 
classics as ideal loss leaders, gave 
them a terrific beating. At Macy’s, 
their intended price of 95 cents a vol- 
ume was slashed to 16 cents, lifted 
to 46 cents, reduced again to 43 
cents; and quotations were changed 
almost every hour. Gimbel’s played 
along for a while, then stopped sell- 
ing them altogether. Meanwaile, 
book stores were making no attempt 
to meet the competition; nor were 
they making any sales either. 


Groceries. In Los Angeles, a 
desperate price war on groceries went 


so far that one chain offered to buy 
back from consumers at standard 
wholesale prices all merchandise 
which they had bought at below-cogt 
prices from other retailers. Super- 
markets and independent grocers 
went after the price structure hammer 
and tongs: in Los Angeles, they cut 
sugar from 52 cents to 35 cents for 
ten pounds; in New York, a nation- 
ally advertised coffee selling for 27 
cents a pound wholesale collapsed to 
a retail price of 19 cents. In some 
cases, chains met the cuts; in others, 
they ignored them. On the whole, 
however, grocery price cuts were not 
sensational. Chain stores in particu- 
lar watched their step; if they started 
to lead any parade of price wrecking, 
they feared that other retailers would 
raise such an outcry as to bring even 
more punitive legislation down on 
their heads. 


CicARETTES. A price war which 
whirled. through Syracuse and Roch- 
ester, New York, brought cigarette 
prices down to 11 cents a package, 
(including a one-cent sales tax) ; but 
Rochester druggists got together and 
agreed to ignore it, with what suc- 
cess remains to be seen. In New 


York City, prices were driven even 





S the unbelievable Normandie ploughed majestically up the 

North River at the end of her maiden voyage, thousands 
gasped at her size, admired her yacht-like lines, and were 
thrilled by one of the world’s great engineering achievements. 

But a whole flock of questions trailed in her wake. 

The Normandie’s first trip was a smashing success; but what 
about other trips? Undoubtedly she will attract the cream of 
the trans-Atlantic passenger trade, made up of luxury-seeking 
trans-Atlantic “commuters.” But probably for only a year; then 
will come the British Queen Mary and if precedent holds, the 
cream will float up to her. 

What will happen in the Winter season? The Normandie 
accommodates 2,100 passengers, yet it is rare indeed that all 


trans-Atlantic lines put together carry 3,000 passengers in a 
Winter week. 


Will she have a sister ship? Trans-Atlantic express services 
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have been successful only when sailings are more frequent than 
a single ship can provide. Lack of a sister ship was one big 
reason for the Leviathan’s flop. The whole theory of the Queen 
Mary is based on a sister ship (which probably will be an- 
nounced this year) so the two can make weekly express sailings 
from each port and replace the service provided by three slower 
ships—the Aquitania, Berengaria and Majestic. But a deep 
silence covers the question of a sister for the Normandie. Can 
she fly in the face of precedent and be successful without a 
twin? 

But there is no doubt whatever about the answer to one ques- 
tion: will the Normandie make money? National pride, not 
profit, dictated her birth; and the French taxpayers who will 
finance her deficit must get what satisfaction they can out oi 
ruminating on the shadow she has cast over the German Bremen 
and Europa, the Italian Rex and Conte di Savoia. 


a 
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SAYS EXECUTIVE: “By reducing my fleet's gasolene and oil 
consumption, the Power Prover cuts down trucking costs. That 
shows up on the profit sheet. | also notice savings in repairs 
and lower maintenance costs! “”’ 


SAYS SUPERINTENDENT: “Power Prover Service helps keep 
our trucks on the road more...they're not in the shop so much 
for overhauls. There are fewer repair jobs .. . less spoilage 
from goods destroyed’ by exhaust gas. You can't beat the 


Power Prover for assuring low cost per mile 


gfe 


SAYS DRIVER: “I'm getting more power on tough hills and on 
the straightaway. My engine idles better, never stalls. | don't 
have to stop so often for gas. It's a lot easier driving since the 
boss took on Power Prover Service. And—no more headaches 


SAYS PRIVATE CAR OWNER: “‘I thought my engine was fine. I was 
wrong. The Power Prover showed it was only 60% efficient. Now, 
my gas and oil costs are way down, my car’s pep and power 
way up. I'm going to have my car Power Proved every three 


from carbon monoxide!” 


What these men say is the story told by 
5,000 fleet owners and many thousands of 
private car drivers, It was proved con- 
clusively to them that poorly adjusted 
motors waste gasolene . . . waste power 
++. are more costly to operate. 

Cities Service Power Prover Motor 


months—to be sure | keep that smooth, powerful performance |“ 


Testing and Adjusting Service includes 
three distinct steps ... (1) an analysis 
of exhaust gases; (2) a comprehensive 
testing and adjusting routine; (3) use 
of exclusive, patented Cities Service Tun- 
ing Tools and Precision Instruments. 
These services cut down gasolene and 


oil costs as much as 30%—cut down main- 
tenance costs—cut down overhaul and re- 
pair jobs—and add powerful performance 
—add truck-working hours—add profits. 
Learn how Power Prover Service can, at 
trifling cost, help you cut expenses just as it 
has for others.Mail convenient coupon today. 


Radio Concerts—Fridays at 8:00 P.M., E.D.T., over WEAF end thirty-five N.B.C. stations. 








NOW... in refinery-sealed cans 


Two great oils...CITIES SERVICE MOTOR OIL 
and KOOLMOTOR OIL. One and five quart sizes. 
Your guarantee of oil as fresh, clean and pure as 
the day it left the refinery. Also full measure of 
the correct grade. Ask for these great oils in cans. 


Name .... 





SEND FOR THIS FREE POWER PROVER INFORMATION 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
Room 723, 60 Wall Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part please tell me how, at trifling cost, 
I may cut my gasolene bills as much as 30% and lower maintenance costs. 
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lower, with small tobacco shops join- 
ing in with a will, and the Macy and 
Bloomingdale department stores en- 
gaging in a spectacular battle which 
finally slaughtered cartons down to 
64 cents, against a wholesale cost of 
$1.08. Bloomingdale’s then called a 
halt, upped the price to the wholesale 
cost level, and shouted in a blistering 
advertisement “There must be a limit 
to folly!” Macy also lifted the price, 
but only to $1.02 (limit, one carton 
to a customer, with unlimited quanti- 
ties at $1.09). Gimbel’s, ancient foe 
of Macy’s in cigarette wars, stepped 
out of action early and, as it did in 
books, refused to carry cigarettes 
longer. But Gimbel’s did advertise 
a price list contrasting the NRA and 
the post-NRA levels on many lines 
of nationally known merchandise. 
Some cuts were deep, but most of 
them ranged within a few cents of 
previous prices. Most curious by- 
products of this three-cornered de- 
partment-store price war were two 
advertising campaigns: . one, by 
Macy, asserted that price cutting 
stimulates sales, increases employ- 
ment, helps consumers; the other, by 
Bloomingdale, insisted that price 
cutting injures store owners, results 
in low wages and bad working con- 
ditions, ultimately hurts consumers. 


Drucs. In many states, soap, 


toothpaste and other drug-store items 


plunged downward. In others, 
where state price-fixing laws were in 
effect, prices were unaffected by the 
NRA smash and held at the old 
levels. Though such laws, patterned 
after California’s two-year-old Fair 
Trade Act, can be invoked by any 
manufacturer of a trade-marked ar- 
ticle, few but drug manufacturers 
have made use of them. Now, how- 
ever, grocery manufacturers may 
take them up, and book publishers are 
busy studying their possibilities. 


TextiLes. The NRA decision hit 
most textiles in a between-season pe- 
riod, so wholesale prices changed lit- 
tle and buyers indignantly denied re- 
ports of attempted price chiseling. 
But everyone was holding his breath 
about what might happen when the 
new selling season opens. 


To Sum Up. If any conclusions 
could be drawn from the course of 
things during NRA’s first two weeks 
in the grave, they were these: 

1. Though price cutting in ‘some 
fields had a few retailers hanging on 
the ropes, price cutting in general 
was neither as deep nor as wide- 
spread as many had feared. 

2. Though there were exceptions, 
independent retailers rather than 
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chains were the aggressors in cutting 
prices. 

3. Nearly all price skirmishes re- 
volved around standard and widely 
advertised lines of branded merchan- 
dise used as cut-price leaders. 

4. In many cases, prices followed a 
regular pattern: at first they dropped 
precipitately, then they tended to 
bounce back to a level slightly below 
the NRA price. 

5. Prices of merchandise whose 
codes had contained no_price-fix- 
ing provisions did not change; and 
unbranded and style merchandise 
dropped little if any. But this situa- 
tion might change if buyers should 
bring pressure to bear on manufac- 
turers when the time came to replen- 
ish their stocks. 


Shorts on Selling 


EmpLoyee Market. The 5,000 
employees of Northern States Power 
Company recently staged a one-month 
campaign to sell appliances to each 
other. Result: sales far greater than 
the previous best month in the com- 
pany’s history. To roll up this rec- 
ord, employee ownership of major 
appliances was first charted. Then 
employees were divided into “Haves” 
and “Have Nots,” and the “Haves” 
were turned loose on the “Have 
Nots,” with the latter, too, joining in 
on the selling after the first two 


comiNne (AN 





35,500 KILLED; 
1,000,000 INJURED! 


Why and how 
motor manufac- 
turers are crusad- 
ing against traffic 
accidents, which 
take a greater toll 
in human lives than 
war, famine, pesti- 
lence, and crime. 
. . . Practical facts 
on how accidents 

in cities can be cut 


By Paul G. Hoffman 
President, Studebaker Corporation 


Also: 


Dr. Daniel Starch’s annual analysis 
of trends in the number of stockholders 
in great corporations. 


“No One Ever Told Me”: a heart- 
to-heart talk with executives, by an 
executive. 











weeks. Finally, with the returns aj 
in, the company awarded $5,000 in 
cash prizes for good performance— 
which it did gladly. For the em. 
ployees had sold 3,111 major gas and 
electric appliances worth $327,000 
(three times the quota) in one month’s 
time; and they had added estimated 
annual revenue of $85,000 to the 
company’s lines. 


HERE AND THERE. This Summer, 
the East will see its first floating 
motor-boat show. . . . 
Strawbridge & Clothier, large Phila- 
delphia department store, is now 
applying an old wholesale policy to 
retail sales. Cash customers receive 
a two per cent. discount, charge-ac- 
count customers a one per cent. dis- 
count if they pay within thirty days; 
and the normal credit period has been 
extended from thirty to sixty days. 
Object: to give the cash customer 
and the prompt-pay charge customer 
a break because it costs less to do 
business with them. 


TVA Outdone 


To Tennessee Electric Power 
Company of Chattanooga goes the 
electric power industry’s most prized 
reward—the Coffin award for dis- 
tinguished service to the public and 
the industry during 1934. 

The winner, announced at the 
June convention of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, did a job characterized 
in the citation as “one of the most 
remarkable in the history of the in- 
dustry.” The winning accomplish- 
ments of Tennessee Electric Power 
Company : 

1. Faced with TVA _ competition 
and low rates, every man and woman 
in the company turned appliance and 
electricity salesman, ‘resulting in an 
increase of 33.8 per cent. in residen- 
tial use, with an average increase per 
customer of 26.5 per cent. 

2. The company made an im- 
mediate rate reduction of 15 per 
cent., with an objective reduction of 
28 per cent. 

3. It greatly increased appliance 
sales by co-operating with dealers, 
with TVA and with EHFA. 

4. It increased residential and 
commercial lighting, and was partly 
responsible for bringing 29 additional 
industries with 1,995 employees into 
its territory. 

5. It set high standards of per- 
formance in explaining its rate sys- 
tem to customers; in rapid servicing 
of household appliances ; in conduct- 
ing safety programs in schools and 
among its own employees ; and in im- 
proving the efficiency of its generat- 
ing operations. 
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THE ONE-EYED stepsister and 
the three-eyed stepsister were sitting 
pretty. They were personages—out 
of the ordinary. So they were cod- 
dled and made much of —well fed— 
well clad—living in ease. They were 


in the dough. 


But Little Two-Eyes of the fairy 
story was only a normal, average sort 
of person, living a colorless, work-a- 
day life, until a bit of magic showed 
her how to step out and get things. 
From then on, her life was rosy. 


Millions of good average citizens are 
drudging along drably today with 
eyes closed tothe possibilities that 
lie before them through the magic 
of character and credit. In their 
minds, time payment financing 
seems a devouring ogre. In truth, 
it is a powerful, benevolent giant. 


Think of what it has done for Amer- 
ica within the span of twenty-five 
years. It has broadened markets, 
lowered costs and selling prices, 
increased production, created work 


re you awake little two-eyes 7 


for armies of workers. It has enabled 
millions to buy and enjoy hundreds 
of modern devices for the promotion 
of health, comfort and happiness. 
x x x 
Merchants who sell and individuals 
who buy on the time payment plan 
must make sure that the company 
back of the system has a history 
of integrity, fair-dealing and ample 
resources. 


Commercial Credit Company was 
founded in 1912 with $300,000 capi- 
tal. Today its companies employ 1975 
people and more than $41,000,000 
of capital and surplus, financing 
more than $417,000,000 of sales in 
the past twelve months. Its charge 
for service is moderate. It carefully 
supervises collections to protect 


both buyer and seller from any loss. 


Its ever-increasing operations have 
played a major part in opening 
vast markets for American manu- 
facturers, stepping up production, 
decreasing costs and selling prices, 
making jobs for millions of workers. 
Without such a financing service, 
American industry would move at 
a snail’s pace—labor would be a 
drug on the market. 


“% «x x 


How Commercial Credit Company 
Serves Buyer and Seller 
Commercial Credit Company purchases current open ac- 
counts receivable, notes, and instalment lien obligations 
from responsible Manufacturers, Distributors and Dealers. 
Financing plans are provided to cover the time payment sale 
of automobiles, trucks, refrigerators, oil burners, machin- 
ery and equipment, air conditioning units, heating plants, 
store and office fixtures, boats and a score of other such 
broad classifications, including hundreds of individual 
products. The service is national in scope, yet completely 
local through one hundred and forty-two offices located 
in the principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


CommerciaL Crepir Company 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 


CONSOLIDATED CAPITAL 





Se 


TCS 
>. 
Zi 
sell ' 






Headquarters BALTIMORE 


AND SURPLUS $41,000,000 


Wherever You Are « Whatever You Make, Sell or Buy ¢ Use Commercial Credit Service 
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what ? 

That hesitancy will rule until 
Congress adjourns isa foregone con- 
clusion. 

How industry will act thereafter, 
will depend largely upon how Con- 
gress treats the various anti-business 
bills now under consideration. 

If, impressed by the Supreme 
Court’s unanimous ruling against the 
constitutionality of NRA, legislators 
either drop or greatly modify pend- 
ing measures, the prospect is that 
new vitality, new enterprise, new 
aggressiveness, may be launched by 
employers before Fall. 

Should President Roosevelt also 
reveal a more co-operative attitude, 
the outlook would be still more en- 
couraging. Let it be added, however, 
that men of affairs do not look for 
any consistent, sustained support 
from Mr. Roosevelt. 

I am hopeful that, even should 
political events disappoint, the natural 
recovery forces now operating will 
bring about substantial economic im- 
provement before the year ends. 

The importance, the value, the 
significance of the Supreme Court’s 
decision have not, in my opinion, 
been adequately appreciated by busi- 
ness men. There has been altogether 
too much questioning _ concerning 
the possible disturbing effects and 
far too little recognition of the re- 
assurance embodied in the highest 
court’s upholding of the Constitu- 
tion and insistence upon its ob- 
servance. 

Briefly, America was being forced 
farther and farther from her consti- 
tutional moorings ; the nation was be- 
ing driven farther and farther away 
from traditional, true-blue American- 
ism. We were being conducted over- 
far towards bureaucracy, towards 
political autocracy, towards economic 
regimentation—yes, towards State 
Socialism. 

That dangerous un-American trend 
has been halted. 

A light price to pay would bea 
brief spell of uneasiness over pos- 
sible disturbance of wage scales, work 
hours, trade practices and the like. 


A iat a period of uncertainty, 


Opportunity for Business 


As I see it, the American outlook, 
by and large, has been infinitely im- 
proved rather than endangered. 

Of course, incalculably grave 
trouble could be precipitated by short- 
sighted, selfish, mercenary employers, 
incapable of grasping the potential 
consequences of chiseling. 

Were wages to be cut, work hours 
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stretched, suicidal price-chiseling to 
be unleashed, America would almost 
certainly suffer a relapse fraught 
with unfathomable social as well as 
economic perils. 

Labor is in no mood to submit sub- 
missively to unfair treatment—nor 
should it be. 

The majority of our Federal legis- 
lators are skeptical as to whether the 
new freedom won by the employing 
classes will be used rationally or 
mercilessly abused. 

And President Roosevelt has re- 
vealed a similar state of mind. 

It behooves business and industry, 
therefore, to watch their step. 

They have promptly and un- 
equivocally pledged themselves to 
maintain wages and hours established 
under codes. 

If they scrupulously live up to 


such promises, then all should be 
well. 

If not, troubles more fatal thay 
yet experienced may be incited. 

Leading corporations and employ- 
ers, in my opinion, are thoroughly 
sincere in their announced determi- 
nation to treat labor fairly and to 
observe honorable trade practices. 

But it remains to be seen how 
many less responsible concerns and 
individuals will fall from the paths 
of rectitude and how far they will go 
in the direction of harmful chisel- 
ing. It may be that, in self-defense. 
large organizations will have to fight 
fire with fire. 

At the moment, it is easier to in- 
dulge in questionings than to arrive 
at conclusions. 


Opposition to New Legislation 


Public sentiment continues to 
favor recovery rather than further 
upsetting political experiments. 

The extent of the opposition to the 
utility bill has so sobered legislators 
that they hesitate to pass the “death 
sentence” on all holding companies. 
Holes have been shot, too, in the pro- 
visions of the bank bill which would 
place all banks under the untram- 
meled domination of political ap- 
pointees. 

The Wagner Bill, in some re- 
spects the most alarming of all pro- 
posals now before Congress, has not 
latterly had plain sailing. Should it 
be enacted, the whole economic as- 
pect would have to be re-appraised. 

The fate of the Socialistic Guffey 
coal bill, the 30-hour week measure, 
the Social Security Bill, is anxiously 
awaited by those ‘responsible for 
filling pay envelopes. The hope is 
that the first two will be buried and 
that all-embracing social legislation 
will be postponed for more mature 
consideration. 

Guesses as to what may happen to 
each and every one of these far- 
reaching measures are futile. Only 
time will tell. Patience meanwhile 
must be exercised. 

To sum up, the Supreme Court's 
NRA decision marks a profoundly 
gratifying milestone in post-panic 
history. Whatever passing unfavor- 
able developments it may precipitate, 
its fundamental value cannot be ex- 
aggerated. 

Let employers, let union labor 
leaders, let Congress exhibit restraint, 
moderation, commonsense, concilia- 
tion, and America should reveal such 
pent-up recuperative powers as 10 
nation has ever before demonstrate‘ 
to the world. 








” ] found out why PAc KARD g& selling 48. 2 per cent 
of al the large Kine (ars in \merica” 














. “I am one of the 
thousands of people 
who went along 
year after year with- 

out buying or even trying the new fine 
cars. Why I did that doesn’t matter. 
I just did. 


“‘But finally my old car reached the 
end of the trail. I simply had to buy 
a new one—and I decided it was going 
to be a new big fine car. 


‘*For I was determined that my family 
should not be without the safety and 
comfort that only the large car com- 
pletely provides. And besides, I re- 


Revelation without obligation... 
Whether you are driving a fine car that has 
seen its best days, or whether you have 
never owned a fine car, your Packard dealer 
invites you to take a Packard Revelation Ride. 
There are two rides to choose from: the 
shorter Ride No. 1, or the all-day Ride No. 2. 





fused to give up the distinction, the 
pride of ownership, that a big car 
offers. Why, to give that up would be 
like a man resigning from his clubs. 


“‘When I heard that Packard was 
selling nearly half 
of all the fine cars 
in America, | 

ee decided to try it 
first. I accepted my Packard dealer’s 
offer and took one of his Revela- 
tion Rides. 


**And let me tell you it was a revela- 
tion. I never dreamed anything on four 
wheels could be so fine in every way. 


Whichever you choose, there is no obligation. 
But whichever you choose you will discover 
that, while small cars have been greatly im- 
proved during the past few years, fine cars 
have made even greater advances. And you 
will discover, too, that of all the fine cars you 
have ever driven, Packard is by far the finest. 


But just to make sure I was right, I 
drove every other fine car over the 
same route. That convinced me. The 
others were good, certainly. But 
Packard was so far out in front, there 
wasn’t any question. I knew then 
why Packard was outselling all the 
others. And I knew, too, that I 


wouldn’t be happy until I owned a 
1935 Packard myself!”’ 


* During the last six months for which rec- 


ords are complete, 48.2% 


of all purchasers of cars 
selling for more than 
$2245 selected Packard. 


PACKARD 


EIGHT- SUPER EIGHT-TWELVE 
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vidual, must ultimately meet legiti- 

mate obligations out of the produc- 
tion of wealth by the labor of human 
beings applied to the resources of 
nature. In the majority of cases 
printing press money has not been 
retired through taxation. Because of 
increased costs, caused by inflated 
prices, new issue has followed new 
issue, ending in the ultimate wiping 
out of the currency of the afflicted 
country. —PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


fy tease time like an indi- 


A year of self-surrender will bring 
larger blessings than four-score years 
of selfishness—Henry Van Dyke. 


My share of the work of the world 
may be limited, but the fact that it 
is work makes it precious. Darwin 
could work only half an hour at a 
time ; but in many diligent half-hours 
he laid anew the foundations of phil- 
osophy. Green, the historian, tells us 
that the world is moved not only by 
the mighty shoves of the heroes, but 
also by the aggregate of. the tiny 
pushes of each honest worker. 

—H. KE occ. 


Once in a while, not often, a man 
is born who isn’t afraid. Then things 
begin to move. 

—EFFICIENCY MAGAZINE. 


Who seeks and will not take when 
once ‘tis offer’d shall never find it 
more. —SHAKESPEARE. 


Capable assistants keep us in bal- 
ance, and from under-judging or 
over-estimating the importance of 
many things. —-WILLIAM FEATHER. 


We sow our thoughts and we reap 
our actions ; 

We sow our actions, and we reap 
our habits ; 

We sow our habits, and we reap our 
characters ; 

We sow our characters, and we reap 
our destiny. —C. A. HALL. 


Conceit may puff a man up, but 


never prop him up. —RUSKIN. 

There is no Sure Thing, but the 
surest is a good job well attended to, 
for steady promotion is almost cer- 
tain; and no one can help you in 
holding a good job except Old Man 
You. Some say an active commercial 
club, an up-and-coming community, 
a good pastor, a reform administra- 
tion at Washington, are necessary ; 
others say a man is made by his wife 
or mother, but Old Man You really 
does it, or doesn’t do it; many teach 
what is called good sense, but only 
you may acquire it. —Ep. Howe. 
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It is not the variegated colors, the 
cheerful sounds, and the werm 
breezes which enliven us so much in 
Spring ; it is the quiet prophetic spirit 
of endless hope, a presentiment of 
many happy days, the anticipation of 
higher everlasting blossoms and 
fruits, and the secret sympathy with 
the world that is developing itself. 

—ManrtIn Opitz. 


OUR THINKING 


Life is largely what we make it 

By the kind of thoughts we hold ; 
We may know what lies before us 
From our present “thinking mold.” 


We should never be too fretful 
When things turn out as they do, 
For these products of our thinking 
Largely to that “form” are true. 


May we ever, then, be mindful, 

As our thoughts take form “in kind,” 
Of the kind of thoughts we harbor 
By the habits of our mind. 


For when we, by faith and practice, 
Live in thought what we would see, 
God may force a plan of action 
Leading to reality. 


Let us, then, stop chasing shadows, 

Losing hope from day to day, 

And, by looking for the sunshine, 

Work the law the other way! 
—CnHar_es J. STARBURG. 





A TEXT 


He that hath pity upon the poor 
lendeth unto the Lord; and that 
which he hath given will He pay 
him again.—Proverbs 19:17. 


Sent in by J. Conklin, Chicago, 
Ill. What is your favorite text? 
A Forses book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 











We are headed for an era of pros- 
perity that will surpass all others. It 
will be followed by a depression that 
will surpass all others unless we do 
more to prevent it than we have ever 
done in the past. 

WILLIAM TRUFANT Foster. 


The history of liberty is a history 
of the limitation of governmental 
power. —Wooprow WIitson. 


Eagles fly alone. They are but 
sheep that always herd together. 
—Sir Puivip Sipney, 


Mary under the cross is a symbol 
of a mother’s life of sacrifice. This 
is the only life that is really worth 
living. No true mother ever asks 
what there is for her in life. She 
shows the world what living for 
others means.—AucGustTus STEIMLE. 


Public reformers had need first 
practice on their own hearts that 
which they propose to try on others. 

—Cnartes I. 


Poverty talks, too, but nobody 
wants to hear what it has to say. 
—GeEorGE Horace LoriMer. 


To follow foolish precedents, and 
wink with both our eyes, is easier 
than to think. —CowPrr. 


Do you know what amazes me 
more than anything else? The im- 
potence of force to organize any- 
thing. There are only two powers 
in the world—the spirit and the 
sword. In the long run the sword 
will always be conquered by the spirit. 

—NAPOLEON. 


Who makes quick use of the mo- 
ment, is a genius of prudence. 
—LAVATER. 


No man can ever end with being 
superior who will not begin with be- 
ing inferior. —SypDNEY SMITH. 


It is a general error to suppose the 
loudest complainers for the public to 
be the most anxious for the welfare. 

—BwuRKE. 


Persuasion, kind, unassuming per- 
suasion, should be adopted to influ- 
ence the conduct of men. The oppo- 
site course would be a reversal of 
human nature, which is God’s decree 
and can never be reversed. 

—LINCOLN. 


The object of education is not to 
teach the tricks of earning a living, 
but to learn how to enjoy living. 

—WaLLACE BUTTRICK. 
































Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


The properties of the Company and its subsidiaries constitute an inter-connected and well co-ordinated 
system, located entirely within the State of California and operated by a single management. For the past 
twenty-three years operations have been subject to regulation by the California State Railroad Commission, 
which has jurisdiction over the issuance of securities, property acquisitions, accounting and rates. 


The Company is one of the largest producers and distributors of electricity in the United States, and also 
ranks among the major distributors of natural gas in the country. It furnishes service in San Francisco, Oak- 


land, Sacramento, San Jose, Stockton, Berkeley, Fresno and other California communities and in an extensive 
rural area. 


At the close of 1934, there were 1,301,406 active meters on the consumers’ records of the consolidated system, 


the largest number in the Company’s history. Electric customers numbered 759,887, gas customers 531,086, and 
water and steam customers 10,433. 


In 1934, 72.5% of operating revenues were derived from sales of electric energy, 26.1% from sales of gas, 


and 1.4% from minor activities. The well diversified character of the Company’s business tends to stabilize 
earnings and also to permit of economical operation. 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT 





Year 1934 
$87,895,024 
$12,447,102 


9,183,575 
28,763,355 


Gross Revenue, including Miscellaneous Income 
Operating Expenses: 
Depreciation 
Taxes (other than Federal Income Taxes) 
Other Operating Expenses 


Total Operating Expenses 
Net Income 
Bond Interest and Discount 


$50,394,032 
$37,500,992 
15,562,744 


$21,938,248 
2,315,025 


$19,623,223 
1,931,000 


$17,692,223 
8,132,470 


$ 9,559,753 


Provision for Federal Income Taxes 


Balance to Surplus 
Provision for Gas Revenue in Dispute 


Year 1933 
$84,984,073 
$12,057,695 


8,394,889 
28,506,801 


Increase 


$2,910,951 


$ 389,407 
788,686 
256,554 


Decrease 





$48,959,385 
$36,024,688 
15,885,679 





$1,434,647 
$1,476,304 





$20,139,009 
1,957,302 





$1,799,239 
357,723 





$18,181,707 
786,000 





$1,441,516 
1,145,000 





$17,395,707 
8,104,019 





$ 296,516 
28,451 





$ 9,291,688 
$1.48 





$ 268,065 
$ .04 











SUMMARIZED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1934 


ASSETS 


Plants and Properties 
Investments (at cost) 
Discount and Expense on Capital Stock. . 396,049 
Sinking Funds and Special Deposits 1,193,434 
Current Assets (including $21,236,470 cash) 35,103,674 
Deferred Charges: 

Discount and Expense on Funded Debt 12,665,182 

Unexpired Taxes and Other Deferred 

Charges 


$660, 146,704 
5,212,315 


2,033,850 


Total Assets $716,751,208 


' Common Stock in Hands of Public 








LIABILITIES 


$156,533,925 
Preferred Stocks in Hands of Public *137,202,825 
Minority Interest in Common Stock and 
Surplus of Subsidiaries 
Funded Debt 
Current and Accrued Liabilities 
Reserves: 
For Depreciation 
For Insurance and Casualties, etc 
For Gas Department Revenue in Dispute 
Surplus: 
Earned 
Capital 


134,168 
293,098,900 
21,274,761 


69,407,056 
4,082,644 
2,717,000 

$28,115,067 

32,299,929 


Total Liabilities $716,751,208 
*Including $6,337,200 par value of preferred stocks of subsidiaries. 


Copies of Annua! Report, including Income and Surplus Accounts and Balance Shect, certi- 
fied by Messrs. Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Accountants, may be obtained on application 
to D. H. Foote, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer, 245 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


This advertisement is inserted as a matter of information only, and is not to be construed as an offering of securities for sale. 
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The poorest territories 


one month or more 


(may be temporary) 


PROMO, Nw. vw. 


oo. 


S. VOrsey Villy, ™.v. 














NRA dissolution, the detailed fig- 

ures of business trend continue 
to indicate that we have been experi- 
encing the first stage of what promises 
to be the strongest business upturn 
since the early Summer of 1933. 


[s spite of the sudden shock. of 


Upward Pointing Signs 


In our issue of May 15th (page 
35), we named ten different meas- 
urements of business activity which 
we estimated would start moving up- 
ward, in relation to last year, before 
june Ist. Five of these appear to 
have done so, and there is still rea- 
son to believe that the other five will 
do so within a few weeks. In ad- 
dition, one index which we did not 
expect to turn upward until after 
June 19th seems to have made its 
turn from May Ist, weeks ahead of 
“schedule.” 

The units which turned upward 
during the past month are Total 
Carloadings (estimate May 11th, 
actual May 19th), Electric Power 
(estimate May 18th, actual May 
llth), Coke Loadings (estimate May 
25th, actual May 18), Total Bank 
Debits (estimate June Ist, actual May 
Ist); and Bank Debits Outside of 
New York (estimate June 19th, actual 
May Ist). 


Up With a Bang! 


In addition, new orders for South- 
ern Pine, which on May 15th were 
reported to be moving upward, have 
gained ground at a rate so rapid as 
to suggest definitely the rapid sup- 
plying of pent-up demand. In the 
tour weeks ending March 30th, new 
orders for this commodity were only 
eighty-three per cent. of what they 
had been a year earlier. By June 1, 
active demand had brought in orders 
exceeding in four weeks those of a 
year earlier by forty-two per cent. 
Although such a rapid rise in orders 
for this commodity is not unprece- 
dented, it has not previously been 
equalled since the Spring of 1933. 

Similarly encouraging are the up- 
turns in our measurements of debits 
to individual accounts in Federal Re- 
serve banks. (These figures yield 
the best known approximation of the 
total volume of business transacted, 
in terms of dollars). 

At May Ist, Total Bank Debits 
were (for a four-week period) three 
per cent. below those of a year earli- 
er. But by May 29th they had shot 
up to a point ten per cent. ahead of 
the corresponding period in 1934. 


What’s Ahead in Business Trends 


Debits outside of New York have 
shown similar improvement in the 
same period. 

After four weeks of rapid rise, the 
ratios for both classes of bank debits 
have again fallen off, for one week at 
least. But a drop after such a rise is 
normal and natural, and seems merely 
to indicate that, as implied in our very 
first paragraph above, we are at or 
near the end of the first stage of the 
current improvement-trend. 

During the second stage, the mar- 
gin over last year will probably be 
narrower. But from August on, a 
third stage may be expected in which 
gains ought to be better than any yet 
seen during 1935. 


Pictograph Gives Confirmation 


A similar story of improvement 
is told by ForsBes Business Picto- 
graph: 

1. The ten “best” cities are even 
larger in size than those listed on 
June Ist. 

2. These cities are all farther 
ahead of the previous year than they 
have been in more than twelve 
months, and this is the strongest 
comparison which has been possible 
since our issue of October 15, 1934. 

Please do not misunderstand me! 
These favorable reports do not mean 
that all business has been tending up- 
ward these past few weeks. Or all 
parts of the country. 


Improvement Not Universal 


Definitely, such items as Steel 
Output, Petroleum Production, 
Loadings of Grain and Livestock 
and many other items have continued 
their downward tendency. 

It is also a known fact that in 
many industries the upsetting of 
NRA did result in the cancellation 
and withholding of orders. 

But the continued upward trend 
in the ratio of new orders for South- 
ern Pine, apparently unaffected by 
the NRA decision, bears out our be- 
lief that heavy cancellation of orders 
has taken place only in those indus- 
tries in which a considerable degree 
of cancellation was already imminent. 

As for those industries and those 
parts of the country which have con- 
tinued right up until now to expe- 
rience an unfavorable trend, it is 
normal to expect that when their 
turn comes for improvement they 
too will experience more than an av- 
erage upturn, just as have those “ad- 
vance guards,’ Southern Pine and 
Bank Debits. —C. H. 


























Grape-Nuts was one of the first 


ready-to-serve cold breakfast 
cereals ever offered to the 
American public—and it is still 


one of the most popular. 


One of the products of 


GENERAL 
FOODS 


250 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


SSpm<<< 
Electric Bond 


and 











Share Company 


Two Rector Street 
New York 


























ADDRESSING EQUIPMENT 


“Before you invest, investigate” 
There are only two complete mechanical Address- 
ing Systems manufactured and sold in the United 
States. Why buy one until you have investigated 
the other? Get details from 
THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 

Incorporated 1900—Rated AAAI 
149 ALBany Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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‘All Aboard’’ on 
the Empire Builder 


























We're off to the 


Pacific 
Northwest 


@ This summer we've planned a real va- 
cation trip. We're going to See America. 
Just think of all the places we'll reach 

. while riding on the Great Northern 
“Empire Builder” : 












































Glacier National Park 
Montana Dude Ranch Country 
Spokane and Inland Empire 
Wenatchee, World’s Apple Capital 
The Puget Sound Country — 
Seattle, Bellingham, Mt. Baker, 
Tacoma, Olympics, Mt. Rainier 
Portland, Mt. Hood, Columbia River 
Three Great Dam Projects — 
Ft. Peck, Grand Coulee, Bonneville 
Choice of Routes returning. 




































































@ See your local railway ticket agent or 
write A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 



























































Ride the com pletely atr- conditioned 


EMPIRE BUILDER 
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News of the 
Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


High Wages Continue 


Automobile factories have made 
few if any changes in operating 
methods following abandonment of 
NRA. A. P. Sloan’s conviction that, 
as regards the wage scales, “there 
will be no material readjustments 
downward” and that “the highest 
wage scale is the best wage scale, 
provided it is not out of balance with 
other factors in the national econ- 
omy” finds general support among 
other executives contacted. 

Settlement of a strike at the White 
truck plant on a basis which bids 
fair to promote permanent harmony 
was an encouraging event of note 
just before the end of May. To set- 
tle labor troubles in such a way as 
to leave no aftermath of bitterness 
or resentment on either side is as dif- 
ficult as it is important. 


Wagner Bill Is Attention Center 


Labor union leaders in the auto- 
motive field are disappointed in the 
NRA decision as are their fellow 
unionists in other industries. Un- 
questionably they will fight harder 
than ever for passage of the Wagner 
Labor Bill which most manufacturers 
believe will bring more labor troubles 
than it will settle. 

The Supreme Court decision has 
thrown doubt on the constitutionality 
of some of the worst elements of the 
Wagner Bill, however, so that the 
outlook for application of that par- 
ticular law is dimmer at least than 
when our last issue went to press. 


Employees and Shop Discipline 


One difference in thought between 
many individual workers and auto- 
mobile company managements prob- 
ably lies in the realm of control of 
shop discipline. A good many em- 
ployees think that the foreman’s 


power in personnel matters should be 
much limited and that employee rep- 
resentatives should have a good bit 
to say about application of seniority 
rules, discharge, layoff, etc. 

This question seems likely to re- 
main in existence without reference 





to legislation, labor boards or union 
activities. 

Richard Byrd, labor member of 
the Automobile Labor Board, ex. 
pressed an employee view of the 
matter when he said the other day: 
“The only sound foundation for im- 
proving industrial relations is an in- 
creasing democratic control of indus- 
trial employees’ affairs. The estab- 
lishment of safeguards for demo- 
cratic control is the chief function of 
any agency which would create more 
satisfactory employer-employee rela- 
tionships.” 


Used-Car Trading Again Free 


In the retail field, NRA abandon- 
ment has meant complete removal of 
restrictions on used-car trading al- 
lowances. Because the code had al- 
ready broken down in many areas, 
the change in conditions is not as 
great as academicians might assume. 
That the possibilities of more liberal 
trading for the time being do exist, 
however, is not to be denied. 

Some dealers in the middle and 
higher-priced fields may be more 
liberal than heretofore without being 
at all wild. With experience in mer- 
chandising middle-priced cars, many 
of these dealers claim that they are 
able to get better prices for this class 
of used car than is a dealer whose 
main experience lies in selling the 
lowest-priced cars. Consequently, 
the middle-priced dealer argues, he 
can allow more in trade on such cars 
without losing money. 


Further Controls Proposed 


The last has not been heard of 
attempts to control used-car allow- 
ances by automobile dealers. While 
the situation is in a state of some 
confusion at the moment, a variety of 
movements is appearing, national and 
local, looking toward agreements to 


stabilize used-car allowances by 
a voluntary agreement among _ the 
dealers. 


These movements will get some 
serious attention without a doubt. 
The realists among retailers, how- 
ever, are doubting strongly whether 
any agreement can be made effective 
which relies on punitive measures 
rather than on educational effort for 
its success. 


On the Automotive Newsway 


George S. Piroomoff has become 
Brockway president; he was engi- 
neering chief of the company previ- 
ously. ...R. F. Black, former Brock- 
way head, it will be recalled, took 
over the White presidency recently. 

. C. A. Triphagen has again be- 
come general sales manager of Reo, 
a position which he held for some 
years prior to 1928. 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Qur Washington Observer 


The verdict of history is that plac- 
ing politicians in control of banking 
is exactly the same as placing rabbits 
in charge of the cabbage patch. 

Rabbits will nibble here and there 
at a succulent young green—and 
politicians, in spite of noble inten- 
tions, will nibble now and then at 
other peoples’ savings. 

Human experience has demon- 
strated that over a period of time, 
whether in the family or in the na- 
tion, there must be some balance be- 
tween income and outgo. When in- 
dividuals run consistently short on 
the income side, they balance by 
economizing, borrowing, or stealing. 
When politicians run consistently 
short on the income side, their first 
move is to take over the banks. 

It is so easy, once one is vested 
with control of the banks, to fudge 
on the customers’ savings. In fact, 
it is so easy that history over the last 
five-hundred years reveals not a 
single exception to the rule. 

Recently I have been surveying the 
history of political banking. It is an 
amazing tale. 


Enter Politics, Exit Banking 


Banking began in medieval times, 
of course, as a private institution. 
Then as now banking reputations 
began with a good name and a good 
record for honesty and sound busi- 
ness methods. 

_The private banks of Florence and 
Venice carried on with ever expand- 
ing influence and in constantly en- 
larged services to the state and its 
citizens, for more than two hundred 
years. The Bank of Amsterdam 
and the Bank of Hamburg, both 
privately initiated to meet the de- 
mands of trade for a medium of ex- 
change recognized beyond the borders 
of the municipality, carried on for 
considerably more than a century and 
a half—until wrecked by greedy or 
dissolute political rulers. 

Even in England, Charles I pre- 
vailed upon the bankers of London 
to deposit their metallic reserves for 
safekeeping in the royal mint. Then, 
in a moment of violent frenzy, His 





What Would A Complete 
CHECK UP 


Timm CUP Cg 


GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


Of 100 average employees, 15 cannot 
qualify for regular insurance, 44 have 
no life insurance other than group, 32 
have less than $1,000. Group life insurance 
would protect your employees’ families. 


GROUP ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


One out of every seven employees is disabled 
for an average of 36 days a year. 85% of this 
disability is caused by sickness and 15% by 
accidents, of which two-thirds are non- 
occupational. Your employees need protection 


against accident and sickness. 


GROUP HOSPITALIZATION BENEFITS 


Hospital care for non-occupational sickness 
or injuries, obtained at very small cost, would 
be a boon to your employees. 


GROUP ACCIDENTAL DEATH AND 
DISMEMBERMENT INSURANCE 


One out of every ten employees’ deaths results 
from an accident. 70% of these accidental 
deaths result from injuries while off duty. 
Accidental Death and Dismemberment In- 
surance answers a definite need. 


GROUP RETIREMENT ANNUITIES 


It is estimated that 300 companies in the 
U. S., with about 300,000 employees, have 
adopted underwritten retirement plans, and 
the number is constantly increasing. Greater 
efficiency and improved employee morale 
make an underwritten plan the least ex- 
pensive solution to the retirement problem 


* * * 


These five coverages constitute a complete 
protection plan, This is Group Insurance at 
its best, benefiting the employer, his em- 
ployees, and the community. 


Group Life Insurance, introduced by 
The Equitable in 1911, now protects 
6,000,000 employees for an aggregate 
of $10,000,000,000. 


ADDRESS: DEPARTMENT 
OF GROUP INSURANCE 





THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


SOCIETY 





MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


OF THE U.S. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President 
393 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Majesty ordered out the regal guard 
and seized all the reserves! And that 
was the end of banking—and business 
—in London for a time. 

As soon as the nation was on its 
feet again, Charles II tried the same 
operation. 


gPOPOODDPERPLODEDD- Tr -SESSECENSSEAINENG, . 
WORLD-FAMOUS HOTEL... distinguished home 


Waldorf patrons prefer to stop there for many reasons. Its central location, at the 
heart of things. The sparkling gayety of social life that centers there. Above all, 
’ 


the private-home charm of the rooms, the personalized services. Rates from $5. 





THE WALDORF <ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE - 49TH TO SOTH STREETS - 


NEW YORK 











/ Hongkong- £ 





where China and Britain meet 


After you've toured Japan and seen Shang- 
hai, your President Liner brings you south- 
ward to Hongkong—set high on anisland in 
the China Sea. Stopover here if you like. See 
old Canton, gay Macao. Then on to Manila. 


ORIENT ¢ Low Summer Fares! 


When you cruise by President Liner to Japan, 
China and the Philippines, you may stopover, 
then continue on the next or a later ship. 
Greatly reduced roundtrip fares are in effect. 
And in the Orient, favorable exchange makes 
shore costs low. President Liners sail every 
week from California via Hawaii, every other 
week from Seattle. All outside staterooms. 
Outdoor swimming pool. 

For details see your travel agent or our offices: 604 
Fifth Ave., New York; 110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago; 
Boston, SanFrancisco, Los Angeles, Washington, D.C., 
Toronto, Cleveland, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Oak- 
land, San Diego, Vancouver and Victoria, B. C. 


DOLLAR steamsuip unes 
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He closed the national exchequer 
and seized all banking reserves. But 
this time the disaster was not so com- 
plete, for the monarch did not have 
as great a percentage of the nation’s 
reserves as he had assumed. 

Nevertheless Englishmen  deter- 
mined it should never happen again. 
A few decades later they established 
the Bank of England, under an ar- 
rangement which since has main- 
tained bank policy in private hands. 


In This Country 


After Andrew Jackson had 
wrecked a financial system he could 
not rule in the interest of the share- 
the-wealth politics of a century ago, 
America was on her economic uppers 
lor a quarter-century. 

Out of the wreckage came the most 
grotesque system of State banks in 
all the annals of humanity. 

“The failure of the bank of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, after 
its notes had fallen to 62% cents on 
the dollar,” Allan Herrick tells us 
in a scholarly review of these enter- 
prises, “all but ended in bloodshed 
and revolution. The failure of the 
Bank of Alabama carried down the 
entire credit structure of the State.” 

In Alabama the bank directors 
were elected by the legislature, and 
loans were allocated to the counties 
on the basis of their representation 
in the assembly. In 1832 a hotel 
keeper won eiection to the directorate, 
and his hotel prospered so greatly 
from the patronage of those seeking 
loans that after the election of 1834 
five hotel keepers appeared on the 
board! 

Perhaps times have _ changed. 
Perhaps human nature has changed. 
But of one thing we can be certain; 
politicians have not changed. 

When politicians take over the 
banks, banking will become another 
form of political activity. 

It is far easier to drive corrupt 
bankers out of politics than to drive 
corrupt politicians out of banking. 

Once they get in, they hang on 
until the credit of the state is 
exhausted. 

And when they fall they take the 
whole community with them. 

On this point, above all others, the 
verdict of history is in. 

Politicians keep books in the man- 
ner of the precincts. 

When bank books are so kept there 
can be but one end—disaster. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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Shall Bank Deposits 
Be Pawns of Politics? 


(Continued from page 10) 


pressure inherent in all systems of 
privately controlled central banking. 
The nice balancing of these two con- 
flicting interests, students of the sub- 
ject are now agreed, was the peculiar 
and lasting achievement of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Many com- 
petent critics contend that the present 
proposals would undo forever that 
hardwrought accomplishment. 


Every Dollar Exposed 


If these critics are right, then 
Title II of the present bill at once 
exposes every dollar of deposit now 
owned by our 51,000,000 depositors 
to the potential vicissitudes of polit- 
ical control. 

As now framed, the bill would 
greatly enlarge the direct personal 
authority of the President over the 
policies and conduct of the Federal 
Reserve Board. If the President may 
control the members of the Federal 
Reserve Board while the Board is 
vested with direct control: of oper- 
ating policy in every member bank, 
then control over private deposits 
thereby passes directly to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. No 
amount of circumlocution and legal 
verbiage can disguise that fact. 


Pawns of Politics 


The noblest of Presidents may at 
some time become responsive to un- 
wholesome political pressures. And 
should this perfectly natural and 
inescapable political responsiveness 
some time find release in the direc- 
tion of political banking policies, as 
would be authorized under the pro- 
posed law, then every dollar of de- 
posit in the United States would be- 
come at once an instrumentality of 
political policy. 

Some of the ablest exponents of 
our American constitutional system 
also challenge Title II on the ground 
that it presents a direct and flagrant 
invasion of fundamental property 
rights of both bankers and deposi- 
tors. In the light of recent events, 
any serious and sincere challenge to 
the constitutionality of executive pro- 
cedure may be said to merit the 
thoughtful attention of the country. 

It would be difficult, for example, 
to establish a new banking system 
from the ground up and then aban- 
don it in two years, or whenever the 
Supreme Court should determine it 
unconstitutional. 

_ Thus, the essence of all the criti- 
cism which has been directed against 
this far-reaching proposal strongly 
urges the abandonment of Title II 
for the present session. 





THIS LUXURIOUS NEW PRESIDENT 
ENABLES YOU TO BE THRIFTY 
IN AN ADMIRABLE 1935 WAY 


A happy solution of today’s problem of 
combining smartness with thrift is this 
new 1935 Studebaker President. It pro- 
vides all the roominess and luxuriousness 
of more expensive cars yet comes within 
the range of reduced budgets. 


Because it is built by artisans, many 
of whom are descendants of men who ac- 
quired their skilled craftsmanship from the 
Studebaker brothers in the eighteen fifties, 
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this President has a soundness through- 
out that few cars of the day can boast. 


In restful riding, sure footedness and 
handling ease, it leads every car made, 
regardless of price. It has the costliest, 
strongest custom body of steel reinforced 
by steel on the market. And its automatic 
“fourth speed” is one of its thrilling 


innovations. 


Any Studebaker dealer will gladly 
place a new President at your dis for 
a thorough examination and trial without 
any implied obligation. 


THE DISTINGUISHED NEW 1935 


PRESIDE TL Lb 


STUDEBAKER CHAMPION...$1245 and up 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 


solicited after a worker has died 
do not go very far. 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


always provides a_ substantial 
sum. It is derived from con- 
tributions, but through an orderly 
procedure, in advance. 


TO EMPLOYERS: 


May we explain? 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 











28th Consecutive 
Preferred Stock Dividend 


May 24, 1935. 
Directors of General Millis, Inc., announce 
the declaration of the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.50 per share upon the preferred 
stock of the company, payable July 1, 1935, 
to all preferred stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 14, 1935. Checks will 
be mailed. Transfer books will not be closed. 
This is the 28th consecutive dividend on 

General Mills Preferred. 

(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 

Treasurer. 
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Salaries Paid to Top Executives 


(Continued from page 17) 


000,000. Among others in the $100,- 
000-or-over class, who have proved 
excellent investments, may be cited 
Robert W. Woodruff, of Coca-Cola 
(depression dividends well over $50,- 
000,000) ; S. L. Avery, of Montgom- 
ery Ward; Tom M. Girdler, of Re- 
public Steel; F. B. Davis, U. S. Rub- 
ber; W. E. Levis, Owens-Illinois 
Glass. 

It will be noted that the list con- 
tains few leading automobile execu- 
tives ; their salaries and bonuses have 
not yet been publicly disclosed. There 
are at least half-a-score automotive 


giants who, in my judgment, are 
worth more than any salary yet 
revealed. : 

Any genius who can transform an 
unprofitable enterprise of the first 
magnitude into a profitable enterprise 
yielding reasonable dividends and able 
to pay decent wages, can easily be 
worth $500,000 or more. 

But why heads of unsuccessf{yl 
companies of moderate size should 
continue year after year to draw fat 
salaries is incomprehensible. 

Surely, men should be rewarded ac- 
cording to their earning power. 

Conspicuously successful earners 
are entitled to conspicuously generous 
rewards. 


Government Salaries 


President Roosevelt 
Chief Justice Hughes 
Eight Associate Justices.......... 20,000 


Governor General of The Philip- 
pines, Frank Murphy 


Vice-President Garner 
Se, a a ae 15,000 
Cabinet Members 


ICC Freight Service Director, John 
H. Turney 


ICC Regional Directors, Victor V. 
Boatner, C. E. Weaver 


15,000 


15,000 
General Manager, Alaska R. 
Otto F. Ohlson 
RFC General Counsel, James B. 
12,500 
RFC Assistant Director, Lynn P. 
12,500 
Collector of Customs, N. Y., Harry 
M. Durning 


"14,400 


12,500 
56 Judges 12,500 


Special Adviser to Pres. on Foreign 
Trade, George N. Peek 


Director Veterans’ Administration, 
Frank T. Hines 


Postmaster New York, Albert Gold- 
man 12,000 


CCC Head, Robert Fechner 12,000 
Railroad Co-ordinator, Joseph East- 


12,000 


12,000 


12,000 
12,000 
11,000 


10 ICC Members 
4 Tariff Commissioners 


Postmaster Chicago, Ernest Kruet- 


gen 11,000 
RFC Chairman, Jesse Jones 10,000 


Commissioner of Reclamation, El- 
wood Mead 


Housing Administrator, James A. 
Moffett 


Undersecretary of Agriculture, Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell 


AAA Administrator, 


10,000 
10,000 


10,000 


Chester C-. 
10,000 


Secretary to President, Louis Mc- 
Henry Howe 


Securities Commission Chairman, 
Joseph P. Kennedy 


Power Commission Chairman, 
Frank R. McNinich 


Labor Relations Board Chairman, 
Francis Biddle 


Farm Credit Administrator Direc- 
tor, W.°I. Myers 


Home Loan Bank Board Chairman, 
John H. Fahey 


Communication Commission Chair- 
man, Eugene O. Sykes 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Frank W. Ballou 


Public Printer, A. E. Giegengack.. 10,000 
Herbert Putnam, Library of Con- 
gress 10,000 


Undersecretary of Treasury, T. J. 
Coolidge 10,000 


General Counsel Treasury Depart- 
ment, Herman Oliphant 10,000 


Internal Revenue Counsel, Robert 
H. Jackson 10,000 


Customs Commissioner, James H. 
10,000 

Ass’ts to Sec’y of Treas., Herbert 
E. Gaston, Jacob Viner 10,000 


Internal Revenue Commissioner, 
Guy T. Helvering 10,000 


Solicitor General Department 
Justice, Stanley Reed 10,000 


Director of Prisons, Sanford Bates. 10,000 
J. W. 


Bureau 


Barnet, Shipping Board 


10,000 


Undersecretary of State, William 
Phillips 10,000 


96 Senators, 435 Representatives, 5 
Special Assistants Department of 
Justice, 155 District Judges, 3 
District Attorneys, 3 Attorneys, 
3 TVA Directors, 4 Government 
Possession Governors and 1 Vice- 
Governor, 11 Judges in the Philip- 
pines, 9 Justices of the District of 
Columbia Supreme Court, 9 Mem- 
bers of the New York Customs 
Court, 5 Territorial Delegates to 
Congress, 5 Judges in Hawaii and 
1 Judge in China 
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GRIN 
and Prosper 


JOHN A. STRALEY 


The President’s main concern has 
changed from balancing the budget 
to budgeting the balance. 


* 

Chairman Kennedy of the SEC 
says the financial jam is cleared. He’s 
right—if he means there are no more 
plums. 

* 

A good Democrat is a fellow ready 

to back Roosevelt to your last dollar. 
* 


If a fellow can remember when 
people used to get mad when offered 
charity, he looks younger with his 
hat on. _ 

* 
A brain is no stronger than its 


weakest think. 
* 


We see that the Clarence Mackays 
have moved from the modest farm- 
house back into their mansion. Glad 
to know that those wire-your-Con- 
gressman campaigns did somebody 
some good. 

* 

Moscow denies officially that the 
new municipal subway is known 
locally as the Red Network. 

* 
There are lots of constructive little 


jobs the Government could do in va- 
rious localities, but they wouldn’t be 


expensive enough to impress the 


voters. 
* 


A treaty in Europe to-day is some- 
thing a country agrees to until it can 
get a better deal from a stronger 


power. 
* 


_Press agents of the California 
Chamber of Commerce are gunning 
tor the editor who printed an item 
saying that their official State bird 
had been wintering in Florida in 


large numbers. 
* 


Huey Long has named ten men he 
would support for president. Now, 


; he could only get ten to support 
lim— 
* 


The new social security bill makes 
the U. S. a great place to live in— 
for everyone but an employer. 
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PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
76 WILLIAM STREET 


31 OFFICES LOCATED 
THROUGHOUT GREATER NEW YORK 


MEMBER: 
NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


























serves 1,659 cities and towns of twenty states .. . combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,644,345...installed 
generating capacity 1,582,479 kilowatts...properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 
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SUMMER SALE 
OF FORBES BOOKS 





Every Book > 
Listed Here 


3 Books 





4” 


for Only 


Seen 


» 00 Regular Price from 
~ $2.00 to $3.00 each 
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Here is a list of books that will help you—inspire you—books that are 
practical—that fit to-day’s conditions. All FORBES BOOKS—well printed, 


well bound, written by authorities. 


Most of these books are original 


editions, selling regularly from $2.00 to $3.50 each. Delivery cannot 
be guaranteed unless you order NOW. This offer is good ONLY 
WHILE THE PRESENT LIMITED EDITIONS LAST. 





Automotive Giants of America 
By B. C. Forbes 


Undoubtedly the most courageous, daring and aggressive in- 
dustry to-day is the Automobile Industry. Hard times have 
not stopped America’s Automotive Giants—They go ahead— 
They look ahead! Who are they?—What manner of men are 
they? B. C. Forbes knows them and tells you about them in 
this book. 
Here are some of the men he brings you: Walter P. Chrysler—Albert R. 
Erskine—Henry Ford—Harvey S. Firestone—Charles F. Kettering—Alvan 


Macauley—Charles W. Nash—R. E. Olds—Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.—H. H. 
Timken and many more. 


305 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


How to Finance Home Life 
By Elwood Lloyd IV 


Many a man knows how to run his business, but when it comes 
to running the home—not so good. Here is a simple, easy, 
systematic way of managing the home as efficiently as the 
factory or office. It shows how to'live well and yet provide 
for an independent old age. This is a book both for you and 
your wife. 

The Chapters: Financial Terms—Budgets and Systems—Responsibilities of 
Home “Partners”—The First “Home” Year—Budgeting for the Children— 
Building the Home—Importance of Adequate Insurance—Analyzing Securi- 
ties—Investing Accumulated Funds—Providing for Old Age—Wills, Trusts 
and Estates—Have a Definite Plan. 


247 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


Assuring Business Profits 
By James H. Rand, Jr. 


The author is the head of Remington-Rand, Inc.—recognized 
as one of the country’s keenest business minds. He is entitled 
to tell how to make profits because he is an outstanding 
profitmaker himself. This book is especially helpful in these 
days when profits are hard to make. 
: The Straight Line to Business Success—The Manager’s Job— 
Insuring Business Profits—Developing Human Assets—Planned Purchasing 
—Reducing the Cost to Make — Developing Distribution — Getting New 
Customers Without Losing Old Ones—Collating Your Profits—Judging the 
Business Currents—Putting Your Dollars to Work—Creating Your Estate. 


245 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


Forbes Epigrams 
By B. C. Forbes 


A thousand thoughts on life and business! 
edition of this inspiring book has been printed—and the de- 
mand for it increases. Completely indexed so that you may 
quickly find a gem on every form of human aspiration, motive 
and action. A wonderful help for sales bulletins and speeches. 


Edition after 


165 Pages 
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Regular Price $2.00 


Tips on Finance 
By Herbert N. Casson 


B. C. Forbes, in his foreword, says about this book: “Casson 
has succeeded in accumulating a very comfortable fortune by 
the exercise of just such principles and practices as he here 
outlines. Go thou and do likewise.” A simple, practical, 
interesting guide on how to keep your money and make it 
earn more. 

12 Chapters: Buy Only What You Know—Never Buy, Give, Lend nor 
Invest Under Pressure—Speculate on Properties, not Schemes—Buy Only 
What Can Be Re-sold Without a Loss—Take Your Profits—Ask Your 
Banker—Buy at the Bottom and Sell at the Top—Keep Your Money 
Moving—Borrow All You Can Use—Borrow for Expansion, not Show— 


Give, but Never Lend—Buy the Ordinary Shares of the Best Company 
in the Worst Industry. 


166 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


The Successful Control of Profits 


By Walter Rautenstrauch 
Professor of Industrial Engineering, Columbia University 

Written for to-day’s emergencies—Should be on every ex- 

ecutive’s ‘desk. A practical guide for the solution of many 

perplexing problems. 

9 Chapters: Business in General—Business in Particular—Cost of Manufac- 
turing the Product—The True Character of a Business and Its Relation to 
Costs—Economic Characteristics of Manufacturing Enterprises—The Bal- 
ance Sheet—Measuring the Result of Operations—The Budget—The Future. 

234 Pages, 21 Graphic Charts Regular Price $3.00 


Make Everybody Rich 


By Benjamin A. Javits 
In Collaboration with Charles W. Wood 
America’s groping in search of a new way toward industrial 
happiness is revealed in this summary that pictures American 
history as it is not revealed in text books. This book sets forth 
the trends of our industrial life and a vision of our future. 
The 11 Chapters: The Great American Paradox—A Fast Movie of American 
History—From the Sherman Law to World War—The American Trans- 
formation—What the War Did to America—This Strange New Prosperity— 
Industrial Co-ordinations Inevitable—The “New Competition” and After— 
Who Wants These Anti-Team-Work Laws?—World Relations and World 
Service—What the Individual Business Man Can Do. 


300 Pages Regular Price $3.0 


Preventive Management 
By Henry B. Elkind, M.D. 

What do you do to make your workers efficient? To make 
them happy? To develop their latent abilities—to help them 
to make money for you? And how can YOU get the most 
out of your workers? Easy! Here is a book—so simple—so 
sensible—so practical that it MUST become a living associate 
if you will give it half a chance. 
Contents: Preventive Management—Psychiatry in Industry—Human Nature 

and Management—Mental Hygiene in Industry—Mental Pitfalls of Leader- 


ship—Morbid Emotion and Fatigue—Fear and Nervous Energy—The Minor 
Executive and Mental Hygiene. 


234 Pages Regular Price $3.0 
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Organized Business Knowledge 
| By Joseph French Johnson 


Formerly President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Introduction by Bruce Barton 


In this book the experiences of thousands of successful busi- 
ness men are summarized in clearly defined principles and 
methods for starting, managing and financing a business. 

13 Chapters: Modern Business—A Study and a Practice—The Science 
of Business—The Organizations That Conduct Business—Financial Man- 
agement — Industrial Management—Marketing—Reaching the Customer— 
Sales Provide the Sinews of Business—What an Executive Should Know 
About Adserticing— the Three R’s of Transportation—What Accounting 
Records Should B 





ell—How Financial Markets Aid Busi B 
Budgets—How Organized Business Knowledge May Be Secured. 


25 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


The Passing of Normalcy 
By Charles W. Wood 


Of extreme value to every executive in charting his merchan- 

dising, manufacturing and advertising policies. 

A few of the Chapters: Service—Old and New—The Home Loses Its Job 
and Its Prestige—The Law of Universal Service—Organizing the World’s 
Economy—Getting Down to Business—The New Community and the New 
Credit—High Wages as a Community Program—Spiritual Fact Finding. 


319 Pages Regular Price $3.00 


Men Who Are Making the West 
By B. C. Forbes 
Introduction by Robert Dollar 


There’s still glamor in the West. It still is the country “where 

men are men.” There still are big things done out there. 

Here are the stories of 14 outstanding ‘‘Makers”’ of the West—among them: 
Herbert Fleishhacker—Edward L. Doheny—Kenneth R. Kingsbury—Robert 
Dollar—Amadeo P. Giannini — Paul Shoup — Wiggington E. Creed — John 
D. Ryan. 

Romance—daring—enterprise—inspiration. Reads like fiction, 

but it is the truth! 


43 Pages, 15 Full-Page Illustrations Regular Price $2.00 


Profitable Investing 
By John Moody 
President, Moody’s Investment Service 


Mr. Moody is honored TO-DAY because he is logical, authori- 
tative, reliable. Investments, now more than ever, must be 
made on a sound, nee basis. Investment without policy 
is doomed to failure. In this book John Moody gives a num- 
ber of PROFITABLE investment policies. 


Among the 21 Chapters: The Modern Investment Field—Investment Versus 
Speculation—Selection of Investments—Investing in Railroad Bonds — In- 
vesting in Railroad Stocks — Picking Public Utility Stocks — Selecting 
Industrial Issues-— ‘‘Miscellaneous” Investments — Investment Cycles — 
Investment for “Safety Plus”—Investments for Business Men—Investment 
Policies for Women—Investment Policies for Masses--Examples of Success- 
ful Investment Policies. 


267 Pages 


The Science of Marketing by Mail 
By Homer J. Buckley 


Anything that can be sold can be sold by mail. But how? This 
book tells you. Written by the man who is at the head of the 
country’s largest mail-advertising house. Sales Plans—Copy— 
Lists—Follow-ups. Speeding slow business by mail. A 
treasure chest of ideas and plans for selling by mail. 

342 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


Regular Price $2.50 





How to Solve Typical Business Problems 
By William R. Bassett 


The need of thoroughly house-cleaning your methods of pro- 


duction and distribution. Taking SELLING out of the realm 

of guesswork and putting it on a more substantial and busi- 

ness-like basis. This book shows you how it can be done. 

The 15 : Sweeping Away the Business Cobwebs—Selling at a Profit 
—Common-Sense in Selling—The Sound Labor Policy—The Common-Sense 
Way to Pay Wages—Buying for Profit—Fewer Varieties Mean Lower 
Cost—Cutting Down the Material Cost—The Sensible Credit Policy—What 
Finance Really Is—What the Right Cost System Can Really Do for You— 
Making the Factory a Tool of Production—How Big Should a Business 
Be—You Must Choose One of These Policies. 


233 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


Taking the Guesswork Out of Business 
By William R. Bassett 


It is a mistaken belief that business is a “venture.” A busi- 
ness can be managed so that profits will be certain. It is 
merely a matter of applying science to business. This book, 
— by one of the country’s foremost efficiency engineers, 
tells how. 


12 Chapters: Guesswork vs. Scientific Planning—What are You Going to 
Sell?—The High Cost of Variety—Taking the Risk Out of Personal Selling 
—Taking the Risk Out of Buying—Eliminating the Financial Risk—To Get 
the Most Out of Advertising—Choosing a Sound Credit Policy—Eliminat- 
ing the Risks of Strikes—Making Sure of Low Production Costs—Making 
Sure Your Prices are Right—The Sure Way to Profits. 


179 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


Tips for Salesmen 
By Herbert N. Casson 


Sales Managers and Salesmen alike will profit from the con- 

crete pointers offered in this book by Herbert N. Casson. 

Organizations are ordering it in large quantities to present 

to the salesmen on their staffs: It tells how to develop good- 

wie meet antagonism, schedule one’s time, and how to make 
es. 


The 12 Chapters: Begin by Talking Him—Use More Ear and Less Tongue 
—Put Service Before Samples—Mention Quality Before Price—Don’t Take 
“No” for a Final Answer—Get Down to Brass Tacks Quickly—Build 
Good-will for Your Firm—Constantly Search for New Markets—Classify 
Your Time—Keep Mentally and Physically Fit—Have a Stout Heart— 
Create Welcome for Yourself. 


152 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


True Values in Business and Buying 
By C. G. Padel 


First aid for the Executive, the Buyer, the Purchasing Agent. 
How to buy—what to buy—where to buy—when to buy. Sav- 
ing money for your firm—knowing values—buying the best at 
the lowest prices, and many more pointers. 


Partial List of Contents: Rudiments of Buying—Budgeting—Values—Safe 
and Settled Sources of Supply—Purchasing Agent’s Obligations—Cutting of 
Prices—Buyer’s Relation to His Own Organization—Value of Mechanical 
Knowledge — The Peril of Printed Forms — Manufacturer’s Inspection 
Methods — Preventable Occurrences — Testing Laboratories — Government 
Standards—American Petroleum Institute Standardization—Standards Unit 
—Allied Interest of Buyer and Seller—Suppliers Classified—Adherence to 
Prices—Profiteering—Fairmindedness—E ficiency — Difference Between the 
Practically Minded and the Mechanically Minded. 


227 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


DETACH THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY—The Supply Is Limited 





for each additional book 75c plus 10c postage for each 








B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send me the following books at $1.00 each, plus 10c pettegs and packing for each book. (For 3 books remit $2.50, 
book.) 
Sales Tax for the relief of the unemployed on New York City orders, 2%. 


MY REMITTANCE IS ENCLOSED. (No charge orders are accepted on this offer.) 
Men Who Are Making the West 


The Science of Marketing by Mail 


sg (1) Send All 17 Books for $12.00 (no postage charge) 


O Assuring Business Profits O 

[] Automotive Giants of America [] Organized Business Knowledge 

(] Forbes Epigrams [1 Preventive Management 

() Make Everybody Rich []) The Passing of Normalcy 

() How to Finance Home Life [] Profitable Investing 

() How to Solve Business Problems oO 
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All books may be returned at buyer’s expense within 5 days, and money will be refunded. 


6B-15 


(] The Successful Control of Profits 
Taking Guesswork Out of Business 
Tips on Finance 

L) Tips for Traveling Salesmen 

[] Values in Business and Buying 
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INFLATION 
HEDGES FOR 
INVESTORS 


While inflation may be slow 
in reaching a climax, study 
and prepare for it now. The 
basis exists for a greater 
credit inflation than in 1929. 
Investors should now read- 
just their holdings. Read 
THE FrnanciaL Wor p’s 
much -talked-of inflation 
analyses. Mail this “‘ad” and 
$1 for “What Stocks When 
Inflation Comes” and the next 
4 issues of America’s 33-year- 
old Investment Weekly. You 
will also receive the latest issue 
of “Independent Appraisals” — 
the popular stock ratings and 
data book, “Stock Factographs” 
of 64 important corporations, 
*§ Stocks Under 10,” ‘“‘Fore- 
casts of 1935 Dividend 
Changes,” “10 Stocks With A 
Future,” “How To Invest $3,- 
000, $7,500 and $15,000” and 
“An Analytical Basis For Select- 
ing Stocks.” 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 F.B. West Street New York 











POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable informa- 
tion for investors and traders, 
in our helpful booklet. Ask 
for J-6. 


Accounts carried on 
conservative margin 


Gistoum ¢ (HapMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 














Are Stocks a Buy 
Now? 
Write for this 


report— gratis 
Babson's 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 

















amas Div. 58-1, Babson Park, Mass. —___ 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


R. W. SCHABACKER 


Noon, June 107TH, 1935. 

AST issue we continued our previ- 
| ous suggestion that the major 

upward movement was becoming 
increasingly subject to sudden and 
sharp shake-out but we also hazarded 
the opinion that there might be one 
more thrust into new high ground 
before such recession occurred. Such 
a forecast was technically correct, but 
the final move into new high ground 
came sooner than we had anticipated 
and the shake-out followed almost 
immediately. 

The later movement conformed in 
many circumstances to our postu- 
lated reaction. It was sharp and 
severe, was over in a few days and 
has been followed by renewed re- 
covery which has carried most of the 
accredited averages back up to with- 
in a point or two of their previous 
extreme tops. 

The important question at this 
time, of course, is whether the ac- 
tion of the past fortnight is merely 
a technical shake-out in a continuing 
bull trend or whether it has actual- 
ly impaired such continuation of 
strength for the future. The writer’s 
current feeling is that recent market 


action has begun to suggest the 
gradual formation of an intermediate 
top to the long advance but, as usual, 
the final decision on such a point 
must be left to the market itself. It 
is at least possible that the compara- 
tively wide swings in the past few 
weeks have established a trading 
range in which prices may fluctuate 
for a longer period. 

From a technical standpoint there 
have been merely suggestions of 
“topping off,” but there have been 
no signals of sufficient importance to 
warrant immediate or precipitate de- 
sertion of long commitments. As a 
matter of fact, we should feel it at 
least possible that current irregulari- 
ty may give way to some further 
strength and even a short penetra- 
tion into new high ground. 

While we continue to hold a con- 
structive attitude toward the longer- 
term movement, therefore, we are 
also inclined to greater conservatism 
than previously and to the feeling 
that speculative commitments sold on 
any such near-term strength might be 
replaced later on at lower levels. 
This does not mean, of course, 
wholesale withdrawal of long pro- 
grams but merely a moderate scaling- 
down. 

Last issue we stated that while the 
May 18th lows might easily be 
broken by near-term shake-out, the 
May 2nd support points were more 
important as a technical guide for 
continuation of the generally bullish 
picture. On such a basis we may 
continue to hold our generally con- 
structive position. But, as_ stated 
above, we also feel that a moderatc 
amount of profit-taking is in order 
on any further strength and at levels 
much higher, of course, than the basic 
protection points of early May. 

(Next article June 24th.) 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to. interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


did not have to scurry in search of 

excuses for a technical market re- 
action. The sharp break of late 
May had, in fact, two explanations, 
either of which would have served 
adequately. They were the sudden 
court demise of NRA and the long- 
threatened crisis in French finance. 


N. R.A. R. I. P. 


The writer is willing to admit 
bearish implications in the sudden 
disappearance of the business codes. 
There will be an unquestioned ten- 
dency for purchasers to “hold off” 
and see what happens—until prices 
either decline or begin to advance. 
Fears of radical deflation, however, 
can be carried too far and it seems 
probable that, by accepting a slight 
shock now, business has been saved 
a worse shock later on and has placed 
itself on a much healthier footing for 
the long term. 


Pat once, market commentators 


The French Crisis 


We have previously suggested, in 
this section, the constant threat of 
French devaluation and the feeling 
that the only way to get rid of such 
a threat was to get the matter over 
with. In this case also, the results 
might be temporarily bearish but they 
would be, we feel, more psycho- 
logical than actual. French devalua- 
tion would clear the air’ and pave the- 
way for eventual stabilization of 
world currencies, one of our greatest 
international needs to-day. 


The Gold Stocks 


Nor do we feel that a fall of all 
nations from the pure gold standard 
would sap the value from gold or the 
gold stocks. We think gold will con- 
tinue to be avidly sought after and 
that world currency stabilization will 
not mean a lesser importance for 
gold, but rather, quite probably, a 
higher world price for this precious 
metal. 

We continue to feel, therefore, that 
well-balanced portfolios should have 
a fair proportion of this group, for 
longer-term holding. Some of the 


representative issues, as noted in pre- 
vious advice, include Alaska Juneau, 
McIntyre Porcupine, Lake Shore 


Mines, Homestake and United States 
Smelting. 


Farewell to a Favorite 


It is with regret, bordering on the 
sentimental, that we say goodbye to 
one of the writer’s oldest, staunchest 
and most faithful friends. Metro- 
Goldwyn Pictures Corporation has 
recently announced that its entire is- 
sue of 7 per cent. preferred stock 
will be called for redemption on June 
15. All stock should be turned in 
promptly for it ceases to pay divi- 
dends as of that date. 

For a period of years that brings 
startling testimony to the passage of 
time, Metro-Goldwyn preferred has 
been one of our perennial favorites 
in this column. No reader should re- 
gret having owned the stock through 
those years, however, for it has paid 
dividends steadily, often giving a 
yield of over 12 per cent., and pass- 
ing out of our portfolios at nearly 
the highest price for which it has ever 
sold. 


The Hay-Seed Stocks 


Considerable bearishness has been 
going the rounds of brokerage house 
comment on farm implement shares 
as a result of improved prospects for 
domestic crops and the consequent 
drop in commodity prices. This 
sounds like poor reasoning to the 
writer, for the farmer is usually bet- 
ter off with bumper crops at fair 
prices than with meagre crops at ex- 
cessive prices. We should favor ac- 
cumulation of such issues as Case, 
International Harvester, Deere, etc., 
on any further weakness. 


The Mail Orders 


Approximately the same kind of 
propaganda has served to bring re- 
cessions in market prices for mail 
order issues like Sears Roebuck and 
Montgomery Ward and we consider 
the reasoning just as unsound. We 
suggest gradual Summer purchases 
on recessions. 


Uneeda Biscuit 


A summation of the old stand-bys 
which have fallen from grace over 
the last year or two is somewhat 
shocking for the present, but it may 
lead to future profits. The long de- 
cline in National Biscuit, for in- 
stance, has brought the price to nearly 
the lowest levels in a decade. There 
is danger, of course, in buying an 
“old-timer” like this until it has given 
more decisive indication that the 
trend will not continue down. We 
are inclined to feel, however, that the 
company’s greatest difficulties are be- 
ing overcome, and we consider the 
stock an attractive speculative pur- 
chase at current levels around 27. 














Don’t Leave It 
to Chance 


Mian things in 


life are dependent on the 
whims of chance. But there 
is one thing which need not 
and should not be left thus 
insecure. That is the future 
well-being and support of 
those who are dependent on 
you. 

Life insurance is the only 
way of taking the element of 
chance out of your family’s 
economic future. Let us send 
you our booklet which tells 
how. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
m4 JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send me your booklet showing how life 
insurance takes the uncertainty out of the 
future. 






































2 wEEKS free TRIAL 


GARTLEY’S 
Weekly Stock 
Market Review 














A technical week- 
ly digest and re- 
view of current 
market situations 
and stock price 
trends, compiled by H. M. Gartley, an out- 
standing authority on technical interpre- 
tation of stock price movements. 


H. M. GARTLEY 
76 WILLIAM STREET N 








INC. 
YORK 




















NATIONAL CAN 
COMPANY, ‘Inc.’ 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of One Dollar 


($1.00) per share on the Common 
Stock, payable July 1, 1935, to 
stockholdersofrecord June 15, 1935. 


G.S. McCREEDY, Secretary 
May 24, 1935 














The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser 1s based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 
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Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


$9 
841 40 


1,500 12 
4,153 158 
2,402 81 
1,331 28 
2,474 «61 

600. 106 


1,928 
1,008 6 
768 17 


10,041 12 


amu 6 683 
1,830 47 
450 148 
130 
3,134 36 
400 6 
8,674 54 
4143 10 
587 22 
2,427 262 
2,665 50 
225 40 
1,098 17 
2,563 129 
438 
2,098 12 
3,195 


13 
33 
64 
11 
18 
119 
48 
11 


Earns 
1934 


$0.62 
4.93 
1.284 
1.12t 
6.83 
0.797 
6.72 
8.90¢ 

11.007* 
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5.917 


Earns, 1935 
m=months 


$0.32, 3 m 
1.49, 3 m 


1.587, 3 m 
0.057, 3 m 


0.057, 3 m * 


4.20+4 
0.474, 3 m 
0.93, 3 m 
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4.70, 10 m 
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0.21, 3 m 
0.0474 


0.52, 3 m 
1.7044 
0.707, 3 m 
0.12+, 3 m 
0.19, 3 m 
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Air Reduction 

Alaska Juneau 

Alleghany Corp. (r) 

Allied Chemical 

Allis Chalmers 

American Can 

Amer. Car & Foundry 

Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International 

Amer, Locomotive 

American Radiator 

Amer. Rolling Mill 

Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 
Amer. Sugar Refining 

Amer. Tel. & Tel 

American Tobacco “B”.... 

Amer. Woolen 

Anaconda Copper 

Armour of Ill 

Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. 
Atlantic Refining 

Auburn Automobile 

Baldwin Locomotive (r).... 
Baltimore & Ohio vi 
Beechnut Packing 4a 
Bendix Aviation 

3ethlehem Steel mn 
Borden Company 1.60 
Borg-Warner 1.50 
3rook.-Manhattan Transit... 3 
Brook. Union Gas 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 
California Packing 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 
Case, J. I oa 
Cerro de Pasco 2 
Chesapeake Corp 3 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2.80 
Chrysler Corp 1.25a 
Coca-Cola 8 
Columbia Gas & Elec : 
Commercial Credit 2 
Commercial Solvents....... 0.85a 
Commonwealth & Southern ; 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 1 
Consolidated Oil 
Continental Can 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prod. Refining 
Crucible Steel 

Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright 

Delaware & Hudson Co.... 
Del., Lack. & Western 
Diamond Match 

Dome Mines 

Du Pont de Nemours 
Eastman Kodak 

Elec. Auto-Lite 

Electric Power & Light.... 
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2.40 
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27-34 165%- 12 
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°29-’34 11%- 7% 
’27-34 26%- 15% 


11 2.12 General Foods............. ; 78- 
45 3. General Mills 89- 

15 ; 68, General Motors 92- 

15 . ure, General Railway Signal.... 153- 

3 : 41, Gillette Safety Razor 1 143- 

13 48, Gold Dust ; 82- 

22 . Goodrich, B. F 106- 

21 + Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 155- 

2 . Graham-Paige Motorg + 61- °25-"34 3%- 1% ny 

155 0.43+ Great Northern Pfd 155- 5; ’27-'34 173%4- 9% sale 

a 2 i i c d ry 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 3. 
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mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. instock. (u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 
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Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


No 702 
100 ©. «400 
No 1,545 
100 350 
No 4,246 
No 14,584 
No 400 
No 750 
No 1,110 
No 10,769 
10 5,518 
No 1,831 
25 2,277 
No 1,464 
25 522 
10 1,872 
No 300 
No 627 
No 1,502 
10 1,858 
100 828 
No 4,517 
No 2,730 
10 6,289 
No 1,628 
No 6,263 
No 2,022 
No 5,456 
3% 2157 
No 5, ‘041 
100 =: 1,571 
No 8 603 
25 6,261 
No 15,000 
50 13,168 
No 5,503 
No 3,820 
No 13,131 
1 1,291 
10 9,000 
No 4,795 
15 31,154 
No 746 
25 3,184 
1003, 772 
100 1,298 
No 12,645 
No 2,162 
No 13,103 
25 25, 856 
10 1,751 
5 lav 
25 9,350 
No 3,840 
No 2,412 
No 23, 622 
No 666 
No 9,001 
25 4,386 
100 2,223 
5 2,087 
No 14,530 
No 2,925 
No 23,252 
No 391 
No 397 
20 600 
No 837 
No 1,464 
50 529 
10 8703 
10 1,045 
No 3,172 
50 2582 
10 9,750 
Deficit. 


$5 
112 


16 


Earns 
1934 


$5.53 
1.037 
2.107 
Nilé 
9.38 
0.42 
1.14 
0.32 


0.22 


1.07* 
0.534 
1.76 
2.32 


5.92 
4.50) 
2.07 
1.15 


6.20 
0.03 
2.02" 


1.04 


1.53 
0.497 
1.43 
2.95 
0.77 


0.107 
0.0174 
2.15 


2.35” 


x 39+ 
2.15 
0.21 
0.047 
3.31 


*Including prices on old stock. 
(e) Year ended April 30. 
October 31, 


Earns, 1935 
m=months 


$1.69, 3 m 
0.417, 4 m 
0.15, 3 m 
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(a) Partly extra. 
(f) Year ended May 3. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 
mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 


(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


Div 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate..... owen ae 
Hudson & Manhattan..... ol ae 
Fandom MGI. 66.6 cccvccce ee 
Interboro Rapid Transit (R) .. 
Int. Business Machines..... 6u 
Int. Harvester... s.ccccecs 0.60 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.60 
ae SS my 
Johns-Manville ........... 0.25 
Kelvinator Corp... ss. cccecs 0.50 
Kennecott Copper......... 0.60 
ae a elas 
Kroger Grocery.....ccccee 1.60a 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
SE. DR cconccscses — 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 
Lorillard Tobacco ......... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... a 
DAMEN CONE ooo iio cciccoienees 1 
ORES Sen BE cco ns eaccewes 2 
Mid-Continent Pet...... a 
Missouri Pacific (R)...... sia 
Montgomery Ward........ os 
NBG DE CHOES So ac caw dvecans 1 
National Biscuit ........... 1.60 
Nat. Cash Register........ 0.50 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 
National Distillers Products 2 
Nat. Power & Light....... 0.80 
National Steel............. _ 
New York Central......... 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford .. 
North American.......... — 
Pacific Gas & Electric...... 1.50 
Packard. Motors... ....cccce Ki 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 
Public Service of N. J..... 2.40 
Pullman Incorporated ...... 3 
Radio Corporation......... - 
Remington-Rand Inc....... be 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Sears, Roebuck.......cccce 0.75 
Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.60 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 2 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.5 
Southern Pacific.........e. 7 
Southern Railway.......... ag 
Standard Brands.......... 1 
Standard Gas & Electric... .. 


Standard Oil ot California 


1 


Standard Oil of New Jersey — 
0 


Sterling Products.......... a 
Stewart-Warner .......... ~ 
Texas Corporation......... 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 2 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 1.25a 
"TEARSRIIETICS. .....000c0cceee 0.25 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 2 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 1.60 
Union Oil of California.... 1 
eS 6 
United Aircraft..........0. i 
United Corporation ........ a 
Lo re 3 
United Gas Improvement.. 1 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol.... 2 
(oR eae ae 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... - 0.50 
U. S. Realty & Improve.... .. 
Uh Se AMOS Goce vvcincewes a 
U. S. Smelting, R.& M.... 6a 
Ws RIND «0k barccisecin'e os We 
Western Union ........... a 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.50 
Westinghouse Electric ..... a 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 
74- 
100- 


59- 
255- 
142- 

73- 
149- 


243- 


91- 
105- 
92- 
132- 


128- 
96- 
87- 
32- 


104- 
115- 
256- 

45- 
101- 
157- 


119- 
237- 
149- 

87- 
125- 

72- 

77- 
257- 
133- 
187- 


99- 


33- 
110- 


138- 2 


99- 


115- 
58- 
66- 


198- 
21- 
49. 
92- 

158- 

165- 
89- 

244- 
82- 
85- 
67- 
77- 
75- 
85- 

139- 
67- 
182- 
140- 
58- 
298- 
162- 
76- 

159- 
60- 

244- 
51- 
56- 

120- 
65- 

141- 

262- 

272- 
68- 

293- 

104- 
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; 24-34 


29.34 
29-34 


; 29-34 


; 28-34 
; °28-’34 
; °29-’34 
; 26-’34 
; °29-34 
; 28-34 


’26-’33 
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°26-'34 
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; ’28-'34* 


’26-’34 
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> '29-34 
; ’29-'34 
; ’26-34 
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; ’29-34 
; '27-"34 
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"29-34 


27-34 
"31-34 
27-34 
27-34 
"29-34 
28-34 
’26-’34 
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; 29-34 
; °33-’34 


2; ’29-’34 
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°28-’34 
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; 29-34 


"32-’34 
29-34 
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'27-34 
28-34 
"29-’34 


(b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 


Prices 1935 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


8134- 73% 
5%4- 2% 
12%- 6% 
16%- 8% 
18414-149%4 
44/,- 341% 
2934- 22% 
9%- 5% 


57%- 38% 


18%4- 12% 
21%4- 13% 
2414- 
2834- 2214 
113 - 93% 
41%- 31% 
36%4- 33 
2156- 18% 
116 - 90% 
28%4- 185% 
44%4- 30% 
13%- 9% 
;- 
30%4- 21% 
191%4- 11 
30%4- 22% 
183%%- 13% 
17%- 12% 
2914- 23% 
9%- 4% 
507%- 4034 
213%4- 12% 
8%4- 2% 
16%- 9 
22 - 13% 
5%- 3% 
2534- 17% 
3554- 203% 
52%- 34 


$+ 4 
114- 7 
5154- 43% 
4134- 31 


61 - 44 
20%4- 1434 
11114- 82% 
15%- 9% 
3%- 1% 
9234- 715% 
14 - 9% 
461%4- 35% 
854- 3% 
22 - 14% 


ee 
17%4- 9% 
12414- 95 
40%- 27% 
3434- 205% 
27 - 18 
50%4- 3256 
6136- 
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3 
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13 
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(d) Year ended March 31, 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(r) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. 
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Stocks 
That Enjoy 
Hot Weather 


RICHARD S$. WALLACE 


months we try to take cognizance 

in these articles of the changing 
seasons by suggesting stocks which 
are likely to benefit from individual 
seasonal trends as the year advances. 
It is timely, for instance, to begin 
thinking of extreme Summer temper- 
atures, of the changes in public con- 


A sents we ry tia every three 


for current discussion. They are rep- 
resentative of most of the favored 
Summer industries, with the Possible 
exception of air-conditioning anq 
automatic refrigeration. We haye 
dealt with such industries in past ar. 
ticles, however, and such individual 
stocks should need no current review. 


“Any Ice To-day, Lady?” 


American Ice Company is the sec. 
ond largest distributor of manufac. 
tured ice in this country and operates 
throughout most of the North At. 
lantic States, with activities concep. 
trated in highly populated centers like 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Washington. The only bond issue 
is about $5,000,000 of debenture 5’; 
due in 1953. This is followed by a 
small issue of $10-par six per cent. 
non-cumulative preferred stock and 
about 560,000 shares of no-par com- 
mon stock. 

The company appears to have been 
losing ground ever since 1929 and 
there is no denying the inroads of 
mechanical refrigeration. American 
Ice has not shown a loss for many 
years, however, and although 1934 
profits were the lowest in more than 








STATISTICS ON THE HOT-WEATHER STOCKS 


Shares 


Company Out Div. 


American Ice 560,000 — 


Coca-Cola 1,000,000 $8 
Liquid Carbonic... 350,000 1 


Earned _ 1934 Current Yield 
1934 High Low Prices [0 


0.69 10 s - 
12.50 162 215 38 
1.32 35 2 835 


—K CS = TH eh So OD 


~~ rR 


— 


National Dairy.... 6,260,000 120 0.94 19 3 9 
Shattuck 1,270,000 025 0.32 14 8 3.1 


more sparkle 


...and it lasts! Thanks to Canada 
Dry's pin-point carbonation. 


BIG BOTTLE 2? 
O- plus bottle 
deposit 
Makes 5 to 8 tall drinks 


Also regular 12 oz. size 2 for 25c 
plus deposit 


Canada Dry’s 


ct 7 
SN > 


f= SPARKLING 


4 


s. WATER 


é 
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United Air Lines.. 1,043,000 — 2.197 7 5 —_ 


tT Deficit. 








sumption which accompany the Sum- 
mer months and of stocks which may 
benefit by such changing tastes. 

Some of the more important in- 
dustries which should logically benefit 
during the hot months include the ice 
companies, manufacturers of air-con- 
ditioning and refrigeration equipment, 
the soft drink producers, the ice 
cream companies and even the avia- 
tion industry, whose operating units 
benefit from good flying weather and 
from the disinclination to spend any 
great length of time in old-fashioned 
Pullman cars, automobiles or buses. 

The writer would not give the im- 
pression that seasonal upward move- 
ments in such groups or in individual 
stocks are so regular in past history 
as to be practically guaranteed for 
1935. The records of other Summers 
show that such stocks do not always 
perform logically but it remains true 
that these issues are theoretically in a 
better position during the Summer 
months, other things being equal. 

In the accompanying table we have 
selected a list of six individual issues 


a decade, they still amounted to near- 
ly $500,000 or $3.25 per share on the 
preferred stock. The common stock 
can hardly be considered except from 
a purely speculative and short-term 
standpoint -but current levels are low. 


Coca-Cola 


Coca-Cola Company is perhaps the 
outstanding representative of the so- 
called soft drink industry and needs 
no introduction. Capitalization is 
simple and consists only of a little 
over 500,000 shares of Class A $)- 
cumulative stock and around 1,000; 
000 shares of no-par common. 

The company does not appear to 
have suffered greatly since prohibition 
repeal and in 1934 showed a profit of 
$14,000,000 and a new high record 
since incorporation in 1913. The price 
of the common stock is at the other 
extreme from American Ice for tt 
sells around 200. At such levels Coca- 
Cola must also be considered a some- 
what radical speculation. 

Liquid Carbonic presents a wel- 
come and healthy compromise be- 





— A =m 45 — ww 45 


mh mie A 464 " 
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tween the two issues previously de- 














mad scribed. It is a strong concern en- - aa 4 
red gaged in the manufacture and distrib- hhh 
ible ution of soda fountains, carbonic gas, 

an bottling machinery and dry ice. t 

lave Capitalization is extremely simple Th G S 

Pr with neither funded debt nor pre- c Uuar afl VY ur vey 


dual ferred stock. There are only 350,000 
~_ shares of the common issue outstand- 
ing. Earning record has never been 
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particularly large but the dividend pL LILIITTITENITIMIMMINILL. J PMMMMDLL Ltr ast 

a was earned with a satisfactory margin E 3 
web last year. Profits have declined mod- Vol. XV. No. 2 May 27. 1935]: 
ms erately thus far in the new year but 2 
sed prospects appear good for a satisfac- 3 5 
Tike tory Summer omg ? . 3 
National Dairy Products Corpora- ¢ ' : i : 

- tion is one of the leaders in the gen- : The Banking Bill of 1935 in Its Relation to i 
. era ’ ’ ’ s ° . > 
tte butter and other dairy products, but it i Sound Banking and Business ss 
hy features ice cream more heavily than : E 
= Fi some of the other dairy units. Fol- 
-. lowing a funded debt of about $70,- Business and Financial Conditions E 
| 000,000 and a little over 100,000 World Stabilization Suggested = 
= shares of preferred stock, the com- z Bonus Bill Vet 3 : 
aad pany has about 6,260,000 shares of E ingame” haan : 
a no-par common outstanding. E Position of Treasury : 
aes Earnings declined from 1930 The Work Relief Progam : 











rue through 1934 but were still around 
934 $5,600,000 last year or nearly $1 per 


sede share on the common stock. 


— Schrafft's 


Frank G. Shattuck Company op- ln view of the far-reaching effects 
erates the well-known Schrafft chain 


of restaurants and candy stores in ° ° . 
New York, Boston and pore large of the Banking Bill of 1935, if 
cities of the East. Such stores have 
a fairly stable popularity but the soda 
fountains do extra duty in the Sum- 
mer time and many of the restaurants ° : 
are air-conditioned. The company men and others will be interested 
has a little over $1,000,000 in real ’ 
— 8 by 1.376000 Hr lil in an analysis of it in the current 


ear- common stock. Earnings have never e ° 
the been very large but amounted to 1ssue of our monthly review, THE 
tock $412,000 last year compared with 


rom only $324,000 in 1933. The first . : 

erm quarter of the present year showed a GUARANTY SURVEY, which 1S 

low. small loss but the rest of the year: ; 
should prove much more satisfactory. available on request. 


Aviation 


enacted, we believe that business 


; the 

. $0- United Air Lines Transport Cor- 

eeds poration is the chief operating com- 

1 is pany resulting from the disintegra- 

ittle tion of United Aircraft and Trans- 

$3- port Corporation. Its chief interests 

00,- are Boeing Air Transport, Pacific Air Guaranty Trust Company 
Transport, Varney Air Lines and Na- 

r to tional Air Transport. Sole capitali- 

ition zation consists of a little over 1,000,- of New York 


it of 000 shares of $5-par capital stock. 








cord Complete earning comparisons are 

rice J Not available, because of the recent 140 Broadway 

ther segregation of this company, but it 

rit MH suffered considerably from cancella-~ | pyPTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET MADISON AVENUE at 60th STREET 

‘0ca- tion of the air mail contracts in 1934. 

ame- he company’s passenger revenue LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
has been increasing, however, and 

wel- any satisfactory adjustment of mail 

be- contracts should prove helpful. 
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$ in Inventions 


Chapin Hoskins 


What! No Air-Conditioning ? 


In the hot weather of the next two 
months many a householder is going 
to cast a longing eye toward adver- 
tisements of air-conditioning, and 
wish that his home and family could 
share in the comfortable days and 
nights that air-conditioning makes 
possible. 

Those who did not get around in 
time to having air-conditioning in- 
stalled before this year’s hot weather, 
and those whose family budget is not 
yet ready to take on complete air 
conditioning need not be entirely 
helpless, however. Though air-con- 
ditioning equipment holds the center 
of today’s stage, there have also been 
advances in the design and use of 
simpler types of Summer-comfort ap- 
paratus. 

One stunt that seems to have 
caught hold in the last year or so is 
to place a circulating fan in the attic 
of your house. Even if it is in- 
sulated, everyone’s attic is a furnace 
on most Summer days. And the heat 
from it, seeping through to the lower 
rooms, keeps them uncomfortable 
long after the outdoors temperature 
has fallen. An adequate circulating 
fan near the attic window keeps the 
air moving during the day, and pulls 
the cool air in at nightfall. 

Equipment is now specially built 
for this purpose. Either a fan per- 
manently placed in the wall or duct- 
connected with the outside air may 
be installed, or a special portable air 
circulator that can be plugged into 
the nearest electric light connection. 


For Red-Hot Engines 
[iumans have no monopoly on the 


need for temperature control. If you 
are driving your automobile, and the 


engine runs hot, you put in water or 
take other necessary steps at the first 
possible instant. But how about an 
internal combustion engine which 
cannot be so constantly watched. A 
factory-power diesel, for instance, or 
a gasoline engine used for pumping 
without supervision? 

A recently developed temperature 
control for situations such as these 
acts in any one of three ways. If 
there is an attendant within hearing, 
the control instrument sounds an 
alarm when the temperature reaches 
the danger point. Or, if no one is 
about, the control can be made either 
to stop the engine entirely or to in- 
crease the flow of water. 


Varnish-Gun for Bakers 


Some fifteen years ago, a well- 
known comedian who played the 
part of a baker—was it Jeff De An- 
gelis’—used to get a laugh by com 
plaining that “It’s not the flour that 
worries me. It’s the high cost of the 
varnish.” 

Apparently, the bakers are going 
to have less worry about the high 
cost of “varnish” from now on. But 
it is an amusing co-incidence that a 
new machine for covering bread and 
rolls and cookies with melted butter 
or flavoring oil or whatever other 
liquid is used, is a development of 
the good old spray gun which has 
served paint and varnish users so 
well these many years. 

With the new machine, the bakery 
goods pass along on a conveyor at 
seventy feet per minute, and are 
sprayed top and bottom at the same 
time. Surplus material drips, is 
pumped away, and reclaimed. Crumbs 
are caught separately, so that they will 
not mix with the reclaimed finishing 
material. 


And for Pipers 


From the same parent, the spray 
gun, comes another automatic outfit 
for use in a far different industry. 
The job this outfit does is to coat 


the inside of cement-lined cast iron 
pipes with a heavy asphaltum water. 
proofing material. There is the usual — 
trio of results: simplified operation, 
increased production, saving in ma- 
terial. 

The method previously in use was 
hand swabbing. 


2,500 r.p.m. Pencil 


Shades of the old hand file! Now 
comes an electric rotary grinder with 
a speed of 2500 revolutions per min- 
ute, a weight of only fifteen ounces, 
and the shape of a fat pencil (quite 
fat: one and five-eighth inch dia- 
meter ). 

Cleaning casting molds,  wire- 
brushing hard-to-reach corners in 
castings, metal polishing and sanding 
of wood parts are only a few of the 
many operations which come within 
the ability of this new tool. Even 
wood carvers, by a change of attach- 
ment, can use it. 

The motor is claimed to be the 
fastest and most powerful in pro- 
portion to its weight that has been 
commercially built. 


Cabbages and Kings 


Protection can now be given to the 
hands of workmen, by a chemical. 
The hands are rubbed with a harm- 
less cream, which after working 
hours can be washed off with ordin- 
ary water. Meanwhile, the worker 
is protected from substances which 
ordinarily irritate the skin. 

An electric color-measure works 
from any light socket. Accuracy 
within “the millionth degree” is 
claimed. 

A hose for filling stations, or for 
any industry that uses liquids, stops 
flowing the instant an operator sets 
it down. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 


ALLEGHENY STEE 


THE WORLDS LARGEST 


Allegheny 


TONNAGE PRODUCERS 


OF STAINLESS STEEL 


ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY 


Sya-Vod-<-dabo tele (- Me a-yabat-e 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Citi 
Steel Sheets... Castings... Pipe 
T. RYERSON & SON, INC 
Union Hardware & Metal Co 


Boiler Tubes 


Warehouse stocks are carried by JOS WAREHOUSES 


Los Angeles 
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